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Editorial 

George  J.  Seta  Dei 
Njoki  Wane 

Guest  Editors 


We  acknowledge  the  insights  that  all  con- 
tributors to  this  issue  Sf  Orbit  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  to  a discussion  of 
anti -racism  and  inclusive  schooling.  We  know 
that  the  ideas  expressed  in  their  writings  have 
been  part  of  a collective  engagement  among 
^Heners,  students,  parents,  educational  practi- 
tioners, and  community  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  literally  in  the  trenches  trying  to 
promote  a school  climate  that  allows  all  learn- 
ers to  realize  their  full  potential.  This  task  has 
just  begun.  Many  obstacles  will  come  our  way 
but  if  we  resolve  to  work  together  in  whatev- 
er locations  we  find  ourselves,  we  will  slowly 
but  surely  be  making  a dent  in  the  wall  of 
racism. 

Nearly  a decade  ago,  one  of  the  current 
Guest  Editors,  George  Dei,  was  privileged  to 
edit  the  first  special  issue  of  Orbit  Magazine  on 
anti-racism  education.  This  collection  of  writ- 
ings by  anti-racist  scholars,  activists,  policy  offi- 
cials, and  community  workers  was  extremely 
well  received,  and  in  fact  became  one  of  Orbit’s 
top-selling  issues.  The  then  New  Democratic 
Party  (NDP)  Government  of  Ontario  had  just 
legislated  anti-racism  policy  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts and  there  was  great  expectation  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  times.  Over  time,  the  legis- 
lation of  anti-racism  policy  weakened,  and  the 
official  policy  document  on  equity  and  anti- 
racism became  virtually  an  empty  shell  in  most 
school  boards.  It  was  as  if  equity  was  wounded 
and  just  remained  on  the  sidelines. 

This  second  Orbit  issue  on  anti-racism,  in 
2003,  is  again  very  timely — in  part  because 
even  though  equity  and  anti -racism  have 
waned  under  the  current  provincial  leader- 
ship, recurring  debates  on  race  and  racism  are 
confronting  our  community.  Racial  profiling 
and  the  police  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area, 


Zero  Tolerance  policies  in  schools  and  school 
boards,  and  the  large  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents being  qxpelled  from’  schools  with 
nowhere  to  go — appear  to  have  decreased 
support  for  equity.  Yet  they  present  large  chal- 
lenges and  further  add  to  the  urgency  of  revis- 
iting anti-racism  initiatives  within  our  educa- 
tional system. 

We  particularly  ask  all  who  read  this  Orbit 
issue  to  allow  knowledge  to  propel  political 
action,  to  connect  theory  with  practice,  and 
also  to  bear  in  mind  that  “writing”  and  perhaps 
“talking”  anti-racism  does  not  certify  anti- 
racist work.  A big  problem  that  confronts  the 
zeal  to  make  anti-racism  change  possible  is  the 
continued  denial  of  race  and  racism  and  the 
unending  search  for  escape  from  responsibili- 
ty. Unless  we  admit  to  a problem  we  cannot 
search  for  solutions.  We  must  shift  from  the 
place  of  denial  , qf  racism  to  a discussion  of 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to  address  the 
issues  of  race  and  racism  in  schools.  While 
there  have  been  some  gains,  it  can  honestly  be 
said  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  the 
preparation  of  school  teachers,  students  and 
community  workers  to  fight  racism. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  Guest  Editors  was 
invited  to  give  a public  lecture  as  part  of 
African  History  Month  celebrations.  The 
speaker  was  told  to  be  upbeat  in  the  lecture 
and  to  highlight  “successes”  in  the  community 
rather  than  producing  simply  “a  voice  of  cri- 
tique and  despair.”  Yes,  we  all  want  to  work 
with  a “philosophy  of  hope.”  But  it  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  sometimes  we 
deliberately  choose  to  leave  the  cheerleading 
at  home  and  not  just  sing  praises.  There  is  a 
legitimate  fear  that  too  much  cheering  can  cre- 
ate a sense  of  complacency  and  comfort.  If  a 
reader  has  come  to  this  text  hoping  for  just  a 


“celebration”  we  promise  a wait — hopefully, 
hot  too  long  a wait.  But  we  must  first  get  the 
job  done  and  then  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments.  Until  then  there  is  not  much 
to  cheer  about  it.  That  is  the  struggle  for  all  of 
us.  Let  us  be  committed  to  our  task  and 
resolve  in  our  individual  and  collective  ways  to 
do  our  bit  to  let  anti-racism  change  happen  in 
our  schools. 

We  recognize  the  increasingly  widening 
issues  that  anti-racism  educators  need  to  inte- 
grate into  their  classroom  practices  (e.g.,  race 
and  the  intersections  of  class,  gender,  sexual 
and  religious  and  linguistic  differences).  We 
offer  an  initial  entry  point  to  discussing  anti- 
racism, and  hopefully,  pave  the  way  for  under- 
standing the  relational  aspects  of  difference  in 
critical  anti-racist  practice. 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


Communicating  Across  the  Tracks: 

Challenges  for 
Anti-Racist  Educators  in 
Ontario  Today 


George  J.  Sefa  Dei 


All  oppressions  have  certain  things  in  common. They  operate  within 
structures,  are  intended  to  establish  material  advantage,  and  create  an 
“Othering”  process  between  the  self  and  the  other. 


As  an  educator  and  community  worker  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  every  school 
teacher  and  educational  practitioner  in  this 
province.  Like  many,  I want  to  share  in  the  love 
and  the  successes  of  teaching.  But  in  order  to 
build  on  our  success,  it  is  important  that  we 
maintain  a “critical  gaze”  on  our  work — other- 
wise we  won’t  come  to  understand  why, 
despite  our  good  intentions,  we  continue  to 
see  in  the  faces  of  many  minority  parents  and 
students  a concern  about  schooling.  The  edu- 
cator in  Ontario  today  has  a responsibility  to 
address  these  concerns  especially  as  the  gov- 
ernment appears  to  have  abandoned  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  diverse  population. 

CATCHING  UP  TO  THE  DEMOGRAPHICS 

Countless  number  of  studies  point  to  Canada’s 
multiracial  and  multiethnic  diversity,  particu- 
larly in  urban  centres  (see  Canadian  Council 
on  Social  Development,  2002;  Galabuzi, 
2001;  Ornstein,  2000).  New  data  from  the 
Canada  Census,  reported  in  the  Toronto  Star, 
show  that  4 in  every  10  people  in  Toronto  have 
neither  English  nor  French  as  their  first  lan- 
guage. Within  the  public  high  school  system, 


. . . educators  must  begin  to 

understand  their  students  through  the 

lens  of  race  as  a salient  point  in 

their  myriad  identities.  . . 

over  one-third  of  students  are  born  in  approx- 
imately 1 74  countries  outside  of  Canada;  over 
52%  of  high  school  students  and  47%  of  ele- 
mentary school  students  speak  a mother 
tongue  other  than  English  (see  Carey,  2002,  p. 
A3).  TDSB  numbers  show  almost  1 in  3 stu- 
dents live  in  poverty,  1 in  10  are  gay,  lesbian, 
bisexual  or  transgendered,  and  1 in  10  have  an 
identified  physical,  psychological,  or  learning 
disability  (Speakout4@hotmail.com,  2003). 

These  differences  in  the  student  population 
must  be  considered  in  the  broader  context  of 
differential  academic  performance  and  school- 
ing experiences  of  students.  For  example, 
research  on  education  and  performance  shows 
the  severity  of  issues  for  certain  student  bodies. 
Despite  the  successes,  Black/  African - 


Canadians,  First  Nations/Aboriginals,  and 
Portuguese  Canadians  have  higher  drop-out 
rates  than  the  general  student  population. 
Research  in  the  1 990s  revealed  that  in  very  dis- 
proportionate numbers  students  from  these 
groups  are  enrolled  in  special  education  and 
non-university  stream  programs  (see  Brown, 
1993;  Cheng, Yau  & Ziegler,  1993;  Brathwaite  & 
James,  1996;  Dei,  Mazzuca,  Mclsaac,  & Zine, 
1997;  Cheng  &Yau,  1999).  Beyond  the  figures 
there  is  a human  dimension  to  the  story  of 
minority  youth’s  disengagement  from  school. 

HELPING  MINORITY  STUDENTS 

Anti-racist  education  is  proactive  educational 
practice  intended  to  address  all  forms  of 
racism  and  the  intersections  of  social  differ- 
ence (race,  class,  gender,  sexuality,  and  disabil- 
ity). Anti-racism  is  more  than  a discourse.  It  is 
a form  of  education  that  makes  very  explicit 
the  intended  outcomes  to  subvert  the  status 
quo  and  bring  about  change.  It  is  political  edu- 
cation whose  credibility  rests  in  action. 

Anti-racism  highlights  the  material  and 
experiential  realities  of  minorities  in  dealing 
with  the  school  system.  A key  tenet  is  that  edu- 
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ANTI-RACISM  POLICY  IN  ONTARIO,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


We  can  trace  the  history  of  anti-racism  policy 
in  Ontario  to  the  Yonge  Street  Riots  of  May 
1992  when  the  then  NDP  government  commis- 
sioned the  Stephen  Lewis  report.  Lewis  correctly 
identified  the  problem  as  "anti-Black  racism" 
although  there  were  class  and  gender  dimensions 
to  the  disturbance.  Many  of  the  report's  recom- 
mendations dealt  with  the  police  (see  Lewis, 
1992).  The  report  called  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Race  Relations  and  Policing  Task  Force  to 
assess  the  status  and  current  implementation  of 
recommendations  that  had 
been  made  over  the  years. 

It  also  recommended  a 
systematic  audit  of  Police 
Race  Relations  policies 
across  the  province.  There 
was  a recommendation  for 
a strengthened  Police 
Complaints  Commissioner 
and  Special  Investigations 
Unit,  a requirement  that  police  file  reports  when- 
ever guns  were  drawn.  The  report  also  specifical- 
ly asked  for  beefed-up  race  relations  training  and 
an  investigation  into  racism  in  other  aspects  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  including  the  judici- 
ary and  detention  centres. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Stephen  Lewis 
report  acknowledged  the  government's  "disap- 
pointing" record  on  employment  equity  and  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  employment  equity 
legislation  without  delay.  The  report  called  for 
the  upgrading  of  the  Ontario  Anti-Racism 
Secretariat,  the  establishment  of  a Cabinet 
Committee  on  Race  Relations  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  visible  minority  communities  at 
least  four  times  a year,  and  funding  for  commu- 
nity development  projects  to  deal  with  health, 
social  service  and  employment  problems  faced  by 
minority  communities.  To  its  credit,  the  NDP  gov- 
ernment moved  on  a number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  specific  area  of  education  the  govern- 
ment issued  a policy  directive,  Policy/Program 
Memorandum  No.  119,  "Development  and 
Implementation  of  School  Board  Policies  on  Anti- 
Racism  and  Ethnocultural  Equity"  which  required 
all  boards  to  develop  a race  relations  policy  and 
outlined  the  parameters  of  these  policies.  All 
policies  were  to  be  vetted  by  the  Race  and 
Ethnocultural  Equity  Unit  within  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training.  In  fact,  after 
the  Tories  took  over,  this  particular  legislation 
was  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  NDP  legislation  that 
was  not  repealed  and  eventually  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  TDSB  equity  policy.  In  later  years. 


At  the  school  board  level , 
one  could  briefly  applaud  the  fact 
that  the  Policy/ Program 
Memorandum  No.  119 
is  still  in  place. 


the  policy  was  expanded  to  cover  other  aspects 
like  anti-homophobia,  socio-economic  status, 
gender,  and  disability  through  an  anti-oppression 
prism  (see  Toronto  District  School  Board,  2000). 
The  NDP  also  passed  employment  equity  legisla- 
tion and  as  large  employers  all  school  boards 
were  expected  to  develop  goals  and  timetables 
for  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  visible/racial 
minorities,  women.  Aboriginals,  and  the  disabled. 
Most  boards  abandoned  these  efforts  when  the 
Tories  repealed  the  legislation  in  1995.  Since 
1995  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  of  anti- 
racism initiatives  at  gov- 
ernment/ministerial lev- 
els in  Ontario. 

Changes  in  internal 
governmental  structures 
may  provide  a useful  ref- 
erence point  for  discus- 
sion of  the  history  of 
anti-racism  in  Ontario.  Just  as  the  Ontario  Anti- 
Racism  Secretariat  was  dismantled  soon  after  the 
election  in  1995,  the  Anti-Racism,  Access  and 
Equity  Division  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  ceased  to  exist.  An  Anti-Racism  and 
Equal  Opportunity  Branch  was  putin  place  briefly 
within  the  Elementary/Secondary  Operations  & 
French  Language  Education  Division.  In  a later 
reorganization,  the  Division  was  removed.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  concrete  achievements  it  is  not 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  the  entire  Anti- 
Racism  and  Equal  Opportunity  Branch  has  not 
survived  past  1997. 

At  the  school  board  level,  one  could  briefly 
applaud  the  fact  that  the  Policy/Program 
Memorandum  No.  119  is  still  in  place.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  what  this  memorandum  has 
accomplished  in  practice  and  what  effects  it  con- 
tinues to  have  (if  any)  in  the  current  climate.  By 
and  large  the  policy  has  been  toothless  except, 
perhaps,  in  individual  cases  where  school  boards 
have  strong  commitments  to  anti-racism. 

But  one  cannot  say  all  is  lost.  For  example,  the 
inquiry  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
into  racial  profiling  and  the  discussion  paper  it 
released  September,  2002  on  an  intersectional 
approach  to  discrimination  may  hold  some  prom- 
ise for  change.  Regarding  racial  profiling,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  court  decisions  which 
acknowledge  systemic  racism  are  going  to  compel 
anti-racism  efforts.  The  Board's  court  decision 
may  be  significant  because  it  references  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Systemic  Racism  in 
the  Ontario  Criminal  Justice  System,  a commis- 
sion established  by  the  NDP  government. 


cators  must  begin  to  understand  their  students 
through  the  lens  of  race  as  a salient  part  of  their 
myriad  identities.  But  in  fact,  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  race  are  often  denied  both 
because  racism  is  an  unsettling  issue  for  most 
Canadians  and  because  it  is  a very  complex 
concept.  Just  as  seeing  one’s  identity  in  terms 
of  race  can  be  oppressive,  the  denial  of  race 
also  constitutes  an  oppressive  act  (see  Taylor, 
1994,  p.  25).  We  must  be  careful  that  our  use 
of  the  concept  is  not  rigid  or  monolithic.  We 
must  work  with  ambivalence,  contention,  con- 
flict, and  conjunction  around  the  term  of  race. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  immobilized  by  this 
complexity  and  say,  “Let  us  discard  race, 
because  it  is  meaningless.”  Race  has  powerful 
material,  political,  symbolic  and  spiritual  con- 
sequences, and  it  serves  no  purpose  to  those 
who  are  disadvantaged  by  race  to  deny  its 
salience. 

I do  not  underestimate  the  daunting  chal- 
lenge of  ensuring  that  genuine  educational 
reform  addresses  questions  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice. As  a student  teacher  noted  when  speaking 
about  obstacles  at  his  school,  “The  sheer  vol- 
ume leaves  administrators  floundering  in 
paperwork  rather  than  focussing  on  school 
community,  and  real  leadership  for  social 
change  and  educational  justice.” 

However,  I believe  there  are  many  levels  of 
doing  anti-racist  work.  Asking  critical  questions 
is  a start.  For  example,  why  do  we  see  magnifi- 
cent new  public  schools  with  state  of  the  art  sci- 
ence labs  and  banks  of  computers  in  wealthy 
suburban  areas  and  not  in  the  inner  cities  or  low 
income  neighbourhoods?  Why  are  we  creating  a 
two-tier  system  in  our  communities? 

Another  place  to  start  anti-racist  work  is  by 
assuring  all  students  that  they  are  welcome  in 
the  class  and  that  each  has  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  have  a voice  that  must  be 
heard.  Learning  happens  from  developing 
humility  for  each  other’s  knowledge  and 
appreciating  the  student’s  contributions.  The 
fear  of  not  meeting  expectations  and/ or  failing 
is  genuine,  collectively  shared,  and  must  be 
addressed  in  a highly  competitive  society.  A 
teacher  can  start  in  the  classroom  by  letting 
students  know  through  the  humility  of  teach- 
ing practice  that  if  learners  are  humble  in  their 
claim  to  know  they  will  always  leave  a class- 
room setting  knowing  more  than  they  came  in 
with. 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


Within  North  American 


society,  race  demarcates  life 


chances  more  profoundly  than 


ENTRY  POINTS  FOR  ANTI-RACIST  WORK 

For  the  classroom  teacher,  an  “entry  point”  for 
anti-racist  work  is  one’s  personal  experience. 
For  example,  an  anti-racist  would  ask:  How  do 
some  whites  perpetuate  racism  and  employ  a 
powerful  racist  ideology  without  ever  feeling 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  liberal  democratic 
ideals  and  values  of  social  justice  for  all?  It  is 
important  to  note  that  not  all  whites  are  indicted 
here  as  racists;  however,  there  needs  to  be  a 
recognition  of  how  one  is  helped  or  hindered 
by  such  a system.  Starting  with  the  self  means 
the  white  anti-racist  educator  must  acknow- 
ledge his  or  her  dominance  and  allow  other 
whites  to  see  their  privilege  by  virtue  of  a 
white  identity. 

All  oppressions  have  certain  things  in  com- 
mon. They  operate  within  structures,  are 
intended  to  establish  material  advantage,  and 
create  an  “Othering”  process  between  the  self 
and  the  other.  Nevertheless,  oppressions  are 
not  equal  since  they  differ  in  their  conse- 
quences. A rethinking  of  anti-racist  practice 
requires  that  we  work  with  the  idea  of  situa- 
tional and  contextual  variations  in  intensities 
of  oppressions.  It  also  requires  a recognition  of 
the  relative  saliencies  of  different  identities. 
For  example,  while  all  students  may  have  to 
contend  with  the  problem  of  school  disengage- 
ment, we  know  that  the  problem  of  “dropping 
out”  from  school  is  more  acute  among  First 
Nations /Aboriginal,  African- Canadian,  and 
Portuguese  students.  We  also  know  that  with- 


in North  American  society  race  demarcates  life 
chances  more  profoundly  than  any  other  form 
of  difference.  In  effect,  in  a highly  racialized 
society,  anti-racism  must  a work  with  the  ideas 
of  both  severity  and  saliency  of  different 
oppressions. 

Rethinking  anti-racism  is  also  to  become 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  mere  acknowledg- 
ing of  difference  without  responding  to  differ- 
ence. For  example,  it  is  important  for  an  edu- 
cator not  simply  to  note  that  there  are  differ- 
ences but  to  ask  about  what  it  means  to 
respond  to  these  differences.  Responding  to 
difference  may  mean  acting  to  address 
inequities.  In  this  practice  we  cannot  simply 
collapse  anti-racist  work  into  the 
“human/ social  relations”  paradigm  (e.g. , liber- 
al notion  of  “social  justice  for  all”).  Embedded 
in  this  is  the  danger  of  equating  oppressions  in 
the  undifferentiated  notion  of  sameness. 
Effective  anti-racist  work  requires  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  multiple  oppressions  and  their 
intersections  we  simultaneously  acknowledge 
the  severity  of  certain  forms  of  oppression. 

Similarly,  a rethinking  of  anti-racist  dis- 
course entails  developing  an  ability  to  name 
“race”  and  “privilege.”  Naming  is  always  the 
first  act  of  colonization.  The  power  to  name 
oneself  and  self-define  is  also  a form  of  resist- 
ance and  part  of  the  process  of  decolonization 
of  the  mind  and  soul.  In  order  to  deal  with 
race  and  difference  we  must  be  able  to  speak 
about  race  and  not  avoid  it.  For  example,  as 
argued  earlier,  educators  cannot  simply  wish 
race  away. 

Working  with  allies  and  building  coalitions  in 
progressive  politics  at  school  sites  is  always  wel- 
come provided  the  issues  of  power  are  addressed 
within  these  movements.  Anti-racist  educators 
must  be  careful  about  the  intellectual  and  political 
paralysis  of  labouring  in  “parallel  tracks”  rather 
than  communicating  “across  tracks,”  while  also 
noting  that  the  collective  quest  for  solidarity  in 
anti- oppression  work  can  mask  some  underlying 
tensions  and  ambivalences. 

ASKING  NEW  QUESTIONS 

Schools  have  a responsibility  to  help  students 
make  sense  of  their  identities,  to  build  the  con- 
fidence of  all  students,  and  remove  the  fear  of 
conforming  to  lowered  expectations.  It  is  also 
important  for  an  educator  to  know  that  the 
needs  of  students  extend  beyond  the  material 


to  emotional,  social,  and  psychological  con- 
cerns. To  assist  society  in  dealing  with  these 
issues  educators  cannot  extend  a helping  hand 
from  a distance.  We  must  assist  all  students  to 
“come  to  voice,”  to  challenge  the  normalized 
order  of  things  and,  in  particular,  the  constitu- 
tion of  dominance  in  Western  knowledge  pro- 
duction. The  prevailing  notions  of  “reason,” 
“normalcy,”  and  “truth”  are  essential  to  the 
structuring  of  asymmetrical  power  relations  in 
Euro- Canadian  society. 

The  individuation  of  school  success  or 
failure  allows  some  educators  to  see  homes, 
families,  and  communities  as  the  sources  of 
schooling  problems  instead  of  critically  exam- 
ining what  schools  do  or  fail  to  do  in  enhanc- 
ing and  supporting  academic  excellence  for  all 
students.  We  fail  to  examine  how  the  principle 
of  meritocracy  itself  can  be  a way  of  denying 
the  access  to  institutions  by  certain  groups. 
What  constitutes  merit  is  culturally,  ideologi- 
cally, and  politically  defined,  as  well  as  context 
bound.  Unfortunately  this  observation  is  vehe- 
mently denied  or  challenged  by  a large  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  In  fact,  this  critique  does 
not  mean  we  abandon  merit  or  standards. 
What  it  means  is  a critical  examination  of  what 
has  conventionally  stood  for  merit,  merito- 
cracy, excellence,  and  particularly  how  our 
definitions  have  excluded  other  ways  of  know- 
ing or  doing  things.  By  working  with  limited 
definitions  and  understandings,  we  all  con- 
tribute to  limit  the  chances  and  ability  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  to  participate  in  and  obtain 
a fair  share  of  the  valued  social  and  economic 
goods  of  society. 

There  must  be  more  to  success  at  school 
than  grade  point  averages,  test  scores,  and 
placement  in  higher  level  classes.  Academic 
success  must  be  coupled  with  social  success  to 
produce  excellence  broadly  defined.  For  anti- 
racist educators  the  question  is  how  do  we 
ensure  that  such  excellence  is  not  simply 
accessible  but  also  equitable?  Excellence 
emerges  from  our  diversity  and  from  address- 
ing the  issues  of  equity.  For  many  students, 
particularly  minority  youth,  the  fear  of  failing 
school  emerges  from  the  idea  and  practice  of 
“thinking  in  hierarchies”  rather  than  “thinking 
in  circles.”  Thinking  in  circles  is  valuing  each 
other’s  contributions.  The  establishment  of 
intellectual  hierarchies  has  worked  to  abrogate 
“knowing”  to  certain  segments  of  our  popula- 
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tion  and  there  is  a pressure  to  perform  to  meet 
expectations.  The  fear  of  failure  is  rife  and  it 
avoids  a critical  examination  of  the  ways  we 
produce  and  validate  knowledge.  Anti-racism 
destabilizes  this  thinking  and  argues  for 
acknowledging  strength  and  power  in  differ- 
ence and  diversity. 

All  students  learn  from  their  peers  who  are 
different  from  themselves  and  it  is  this  knowl- 
edge that  creates  excellence.  It  is  such  knowl- 
edge that  can  compel  action.  But  in  order  for 
such  excellence  to  be  equitable  there  must  be 
opportunities  for  all  students  to  have  access  to 
schooling,  education,  and  knowledge.  No  one 
must  be  left  outside  the  school  door.  This 
places  a huge  obligation  on  teachers  to  ensure 
that  their  knowledges  reach  all  students,  that 
they  do  not  simply  avoid  problems  by  creating 
artificial  boundaries  between  schools  and  com- 
munities and  not  pathologize  local/minori- 
tized  communities  in  accounting  for  student 
failures  while  schools  take  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  students.  Racial  minority  communities, 
despite  conventional  assertions,  have  high  aspi- 
rations for  their  children’s  success  at  school 
and  make  the  effort  to  ensure  such  success. 
Like  other  parents,  they  care  deeply  about 
their  children’s  academic  achievement.  It  is 
problematic,  for  example,  to  infer  that  because 
some  minoritized  students  may  lag  behind  in 
homework  completion  these  students  are  not 
interested  in  school.  Critical  anti-racist  educa- 
tion would  shift  the  gaze  on  to  the  schools 
themselves  (of  course,  not  in  isolation  from 
the  communities),  and  argue  that  the  process- 
es of  schooling,  the  distribution  of  available 
educational  resources  (human  and  material), 
teacher  expectations,  and  the  economics  of 
schooling  are  cardinal  to  students’  success. 


The  power  to  name  oneself  and 
self-define  is  also  a form  of  resistance 
and  part  of  the  process  of 
decolonization  of  the  mind  and  soul. 


SUSTAINING  OURSELVES 

1 agree  we  cannot  be  politically  paralyzed  or 
immobilized  by  the  daunting  task  of  ensuring 
change.  But  we  must  sustain  ourselves  emo- 
tionally, spiritually,  and  materially  if  anti-racist 
practice  is  to  go  ahead.  So,  for  me,  the  key 
question  today  is  not  really  to  ask  who  can  do 
anti-racist  work.  Rather  it  is  for  each  of  us  to 
ask  whether  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  risks 
and  consequences  that  come  with  doing  such 
work.  For  it  is  going  to  get  even  nastier  and 
harsher. 

There  is  the  emotional  and  psychological 
harm,  and  the  “spirit  injury”  to  constantly  con- 
front racism.  But  we  must  be  bold  to  face  and 
address  the  risks  and  the  injuries  so  that  we  are 
always  whole  and  healed  when  we  pursue  anti- 
racist work.  Traditionally  anti-racist  workers 
have  not  shied  away  from  bringing  passion  and 
emotion  to  our  work.  What  is  needed  now  is 
an  articulation  of  our  individual  and  collective 
sense  of  spirituality  that  will  help  heal  and 
rejuvenate  the  soul  as  we  continue  to  pursue 
anti-racism.  Situating  spiritual  knowing  into 
anti-racist  practice  should  itself  be  seen  as  a 
form  of  resistance  to  both  the  continued  dam- 
age of  our  souls  but  also  to  the  dominant  ways 
of  constructing  knowledge  about  ourselves 
and  our  communities. 

The  mandate  of  anti-racist  education,  while 
affirming  the  salience  of  cultural  diversity  with 
the  official  Canadian  policy  of  multicultural- 
ism,  is  also  to  strive  for  conditions  of  equity 
and  excellence  for  all  students.  In  this  era  of 
conservative  educational  and  fiscal  policies  in 
Ontario,  the  challenge  becomes  one  of  trans- 
gressing a system  of  differential  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  so  doing,  the  masks  of  stan- 
dardization and  centralization  of  educational 
autonomy  may  be  revealed  as  sources  of 
inequity  and  denied  excellence  for  our  stu- 
dents and  school  communities. 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


Anti-Racism  in  Teacher  Education: 

Rethinking 
Our  Practice 

Njoki  Wane 


Rather  than  proposing  an  add-on  to  an  already  heavy  load,  I recommend 
a series  of  “triggers,”  or  ways  of  rethinking  pedagogy,  to  help  us  evaluate 
our  teaching  practice  and  to  think  critically  about  the  ways  in  which 
power  and  privilege  are  manifested  in  the  classroom. 


As  an  instructor  in  OISE/UT’s  teacher  edu- 
cation program,  one  of  my  primary  goals  is 
to  encourage  students  to  develop  a critical 
awareness  of  the  intersections  among  schools, 
classrooms,  communities,  and  society  within 
the  changing  context  of  the  learning  environ- 
ment. I emphasize  the  fact  that  our  schools  are 
a microcosm  of  our  society  and,  as  such,  we 
cannot  distance  ourselves  from  what  is  hap- 
pening outside  the  confines  of  our  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  course  I ask  stu- 
dents to  join  me  in  creating  a space  where  we 
can  engage  in  dialogue  that  challenges  our 
opinions,  attitudes,  values  and  beliefs;  a space 
where  we  feel  safe  to  talk  about  issues  of 
power  relations  and  interlocking  systems  of 
oppression.  In  addition,  I challenge  students  to 
examine  their  own  biases  and  stereotypes  that 
influence  the  ways  in  which  they  interact  with 
others  (Conle,  2000;  Finney  & Orr,  199S). 
The  essence  of  this  exercise  is  to  counteract 
impasses  that  may  arise  and  create  a polariza- 
tion of  ideas.  At  the  outset,  I share  my  belief 


I ask  students  to  join  me  in 
creating  a space  where  we  can 
engage  in  dialogue  that  challenges 
our  opinions,  attitudes, 
values  and  beliefs. . . 


that  I consider  instances  of  conflict  or  tension 
within  my  classroom  as  moments  of  potential 
learning.  I also  emphasize  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  involved,  for  instance,  the  course 
reinforces  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
practical  educational  issues.  Consequently,  I 
make  students  aware  that  rather  than  offering 
a “how  to  list,”  the  course  introduces  them  to 
different  ways  of  seeing  the  world.  In  this  way, 
I urge  students  to  think  critically  about  educa- 
tion as  a social  and  political  institutional  tool. 


TRH5G£R#jh 

We  need  to  substitute  stereotypes  with 
critical  thinking  ... 

At  the  outset,  we  need  to  acknowledge  that 
most  of  our  student  teachers  are  isolated  from 
a significant  portion  of  the  population  they  are 
likely  to  teach.  In  fact,  they  will  likely  have  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  the  variety  and 
strengths  of  people  outside  their  communities. 
Such  lack  of  familiarity  will  result  in  many 
teacher  candidates  relying  on  stereotypical, 
homogenizing  understandings  of  racial  and 
cultural  groups.  Assumptions  that  Aboriginals 
are  alcoholics,  for  example  or  that  Blacks  are 
criminals,  which  are  justified  by  the  rhetoric 
that  “they  have  chosen  to  five  that  way.”  Such 
uninformed  thinking  demonstrates  a lack  of 
appreciation  for  structural  issues,  which  affect 
the  way  in  which  society  operates.  More 
specifically,  these  belief  systems  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  society  does  not  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  all  its  members. 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  ANTI-RACIST  EDUCATORS 


1 Start  by  locating  yourself  in  relation  to  your 
cultural  background,  schooling,  class,  race, 
gender  and  so  on,  and  encourage  students  to 
do  the  same. 

1 Define  your  teaching  philosophy.  That  is,  pro- 
vide a statement  indicating  your  teaching 
pedagogy,  such  as  creation  of  inclusive  class- 
rooms, use  of  multiple  approaches  to  teach- 
ing, acknowledgement  of  multiple  ways  of 
learning  and  teaching  and  knowledges. 

1 Select  key  terminologies  and  provide  a state- 
ment or  a sentence  to  expand  on  your  defini- 
tion of  your  teaching  philosophy. 

Come  up  with  definitions  of  key  words  such 
as:  equity,  anti-racism,  anti-racist  education 
excellence,  ethnocultural,  power  relations, 
multiculturalism,  bias,  prejudice,  stereotype— 
and  have  them  written  on  cards,  posted  in 
your  classroom. 

Affirm  the  potential  of  each  student  in  your 
classroom.  You  can  do  this  by  acknowledging 
their  achievements  and  constantly  inspiring 
them. 

Establish  a committee  to  make  suggestions 
on  creating  an  inclusive  classroom. 

Take  advantage  of  the  wide  variety  of 
ethnocultural  backgrounds  of  your  students 
and  prompt  them  to  inform  each  other  about 
their  cultural  traditions.  This  method  enables 
students  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own 
cultural  heritages  and  find  common  ground. 
Use  scenarios  and  case  studies  to  initiate 
conversations  about  strategies  that  student 
teachers  could  implement  to  influence  school 
cultures  without  risking  their  jobs  or  feeling 
overwhelmed  by  the  challenges  associated 
with  teaching  against  the  grain. 


1 Engage,  refine  and  expand  on  diversity 
through  narratives.  Research  has  shown  that 
people  with  varying  cultural  make-ups  listen 
to  each  other's  experience.  It  has  also  been 
proven  that  through  narrative  encounters  of 
difference,  preservice  students  are  able  to 
reach  across  cultural  barriers  to  overcome  dis- 
similarity and  ultimately  learn  more  about 
themselves. 

Teach  through  story  telling  and  encourage 
students  to  participate  in  journal  writing. 
Provide  guidance  on  school  change,  acknowl- 
edging that  change  will  meet  with  resistance 
from  students,  teachers,  parents  and  adminis- 
trators. Advise  student  teachers  that  immedi- 
ate change  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

Utilize  narratives  outlining  the  frustrations 
encountered  by  novice  teachers.  These  narra- 
tives will  provide  teacher-educators  space  to 
come  up  with  strategies  on  how  to  develop 
patience  and  perseverance. 

Provide  a conducive  learning  environment  that 
will  enable  students  from  all  ethnocultural 
backgrounds  to  fully  participate  and  achieve 
their  desired  goals. 

Acknowledge  complex  relationships  of  differ- 
ence as  important  to  the  pedagogy  of  anti- 
racist education.  All  histories  of  oppression 
must  be  taken  up  in  teaching. 

Each  educator  must  name  and  explore  their 
own  reasons  for  fighting  racism. 

Adopt  an  open-ended  weekly  learning  log  in 
which  students  record  their  learning,  as  well 
as  exploring  their  moments  of  discomfort. 


Ignoring  these  realities,  students  from  middle 
class  backgrounds  feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  “These  people  need  to  work  harder — I 
have  always  struggled  to  better  myself.”  And 
hence  the  myth  of  a meritocratic  society  is  per- 
petuated. This  biased  thinking  also  obscures 
the  fact  that  power  and  privilege  are  accorded 
only  to  select  groups,  based  on  social  markers 
such  as  gender,  class,  race,  sexual  orientation 
and  able-bodiedness.  Further,  many  students 
forget  the  historical  trauma,  the  legacies  of 
colonialism,  slavery  and  contemporary  conse- 
quences within  which  many  non-white  popu- 
lations find  themselves  saddled. 


We  need  to  acknowledge  that  “whiteness”  is 
often  invisible  to  the  dominant  white 
class... 

Finney  & Orr  (1995)  have  written  about 
the  immunity  and  sense  of  invisibility  that  is 
inherent  in  the  socialization  of  white  middle 
class  and  working  class  people  in  Canada.  The 
privilege  bestowed  on  those  with  white  skin  is 
something  which  the  privileged  dominant 
group  members  are  groomed  to  be  unaware. 

Writing  on  the  ways  in  which  race  shapes 
white  women’s  lives,  Frankenberg  (1997)  sees 
this  privilege  as  having  three  dimensions: 


1 . Whiteness  is  a location  of  structural  advan- 
tage, of  race  privilege. 

2.  It  is  a “standpoint,”  a place  from  which 
white  people  look  at  ourselves,  at  others 
and  society. 

3.  “Whiteness”  refers  to  a set  of  cultural  prac- 
tices that  are  usually  unmarked  and 
unnamed  (p.  447). 

Consequently,  the  discourse  of  “equal 
opportunity”  allows  students  to  overlook 
power  and  privileges  that  whiteness  affords 
while  buying  into  the  myth  that  individuals 
in  Canada  can  have  a good  life  if  they  really 
want  to  and  are  wilting  to  work  hard  (Finney 
& Orr,  1995,  p.  329).  But  the  belief  that  we 
all  begin  from  the  same  starting  point  and 
compete  with  the  same  resources  is  an 
historical  myth. 

IRtfiGER  #3  - 

We  need  to  pay  attention  to  all  forms  of 
oppression  ... 

It  is  evident  that  school  curricula  do  not  provide 
equal  weight  to  the  histories  of  non-Europeans, 
nor  do  they  critically  explore  issues  facing  con- 
temporary non- white  people.  Lund  (1998) 
argues  that  in  order  to  change  the  current  men- 
tality of  our  teachers,  significant  reforms  are 
needed  in  Canadian  faculties  of  education  to 
address  social  justice  issues  of  ethnicity,  culture, 
and  racism.  In  this  way,  teacher  education  pro- 
grams could  model  and  provide  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  preservice  teachers 
and  promote  equity  for  all  students  in  public 
schools.  Such  changes  would  have  an  enormous 
impact,  as  teachers  play  an  instrumental  role  in 
contemporary  Canadian  society,  shaping  the 
understandings  of  future  generations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  every  classroom 
situation  is  characterized  by  complex  interac- 
tions among  different  kinds  of  oppressions  and 
no  one  type  of  oppression  should  be  singled 
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out,  thereby  devaluing  or  ignoring  others.  For 
instance,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  reduce 
anti-racist  discourse  to  colour  discrimination 
and  thereby  overlook  racism  based  on  other 
ethnic  markers  (Walcott,  1994).  I advocate  the 
need  to  pay  attention  to  the  holistic  and  sys- 
temic nature  of  oppression.  Although  this  is  a 
fairly  complicated  formulation,  students 
should  be  challenged  to  incorporate  the  impli- 
cations of  interlocking  sources  of  oppression  in 
their  practice. 

We  need  to  understand  the  barriers  to  anti- 
racist education  . . . 

The  resistance  of  student  teachers  to  anti- 
racist pedagogy  has  been  well  documented. 
This  resistance  can  be  put  into  two  categories: 
resistance  to  pedagogical  change  and  resistance 
to  ideological  change.  According  to  Rodriguez 
(2002),  resistance  to  pedagogical  change  has  to 
do  with  the  opposition  by  many  teachers  to  the 
idea  of  adding  another  pedagogy  to  an  already 
crowded  curriculum.  Resistance  to  ideological 
change  may  also  be  grounded  in  feelings  of 
defensiveness,  guilt,  fear  and  shame  that  some 
teachers  or  student  teachers  experience  when 
asked  to  confront  racism  and  other  forms  of 
oppression. 

Many  perceive  anti-racist  approaches  as 
risky,  as  something  volatile,  to  be  avoided  all 
together.  Resistance  to  ideological  change  has 
to  do  with  opposition  to  teaching  as  a vehicle 
for  establishing  equity  in  our  society.  Teachers 
may  feel  that  their  role  is  simply  to  teach  the 
curriculum  and  that  teaching  is  apolitical  and 
neutral. 

In  her  chapter  on  “First  Nation’s  education 
in  Canada,”  Maina  (1997)  points  out  that: 

“The  hostility  of  Western  education  to  First 
Nations  culture  begins  with  pervasive  ignorance 
about  issues  of  culture  and  race.  Some  well-meaning 
educators  see  education  as  culturally  neutral,  a prac- 
tice Flampton  refers  to  as  the  ‘defence  mechanism  of 
denial.’  Such  an  educator  is  likely  to  use  curriculum 
that  ignores  or  systemically  distorts  the  culture  of 
students.  Because  some  educators  have  their  own 
unresolved  personal  issues  of  racism  and  ethnocen- 
trism,  they  cannot  recognize  the  extent  to  which  edu- 
cation is  culturally  bound  and  actively  hostile  to 
First  Nations  culture.” 


There  are  several  barriers  that  could  make 
introduction  of  an  anti-racist  pedagogy  diffi- 
cult: unconscious  and  institutional  racism,  sys- 
temic racism  and  stereotypes.  Unconscious 
racism  is  deeply  embedded  in  an  individual’s 
personal  belief  system  and  may  interfere  with 
an  individual’s  ability  to  accept  more  inclusive 
ways  of  teaching.  We  must  recognize  that 
knowledge  is  socially  constructed  and  mediat- 
ed by  sociocultural,  historical  and  institutional 
contexts.  In  my  view,  a school  curriculum 
must  present  students  with  socially  relevant 
and  challenging  new  knowledge  so  that  they,  in 
collaboration  with  their  teachers,  can  engage 
in  a meaningful  dialogue  and  become  more 
informed  members  of  their  communities. 
Maina  sees  this  in  four  dimensions  that 
include: 

1 . The  use  of  teaching  methods  and  curricula 
that  are  consistent  with  individual  and 
cultural  learning  and  communication  styles 

2.  The  direct  integration  of  First  Nations 
cultural  concepts  with  curricular  areas 
designed  for  competence  in  the  larger 
society 

3.  Teaching  about  First  Nations  achievements 

4.  Contributions  of  First  Nations  both  to  their 
communities  and  to  the  larger  Canadian 
society  in  the  contemporary  world. 

For  anti-racist  pedagogy  to  be  theoretically 
and  practically  strong,  it  should  be  understood 
as  an  attempt  to  take  seriously  the  politics  of 
difference.  Acknowledging  the  differences  in 
and  among  the  marginalized  groups  of  people 
and  also  the  complexity  and  shifting  differ- 
ences due  to  historical  background  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  politics  of  difference  theo- 
ry, which  should  be  central  in  an  anti-racist 
praxis.  A marginalized  group,  for  example, 
may  have  a common  history  of  enslavement, 
holocaust,  genocide,  colonialism;  however, 
that  oppression  has  been  experienced  differ- 
ently based  on  social  locations,  such  as  class, 
gender,  sex,  colour,  etc.  These  differences  indi- 
cate that  our  approaches  to  theorizing  margin- 
ality  should  be  complicated  by  such  salient 
variables,  which  impact  on  how  the  individuals 
experience  their  lives. 

Unless  we  re-evaluate  the  curriculum  and 
content  in  teacher  education  programs,  candi- 
dates will  continue  to  join  the  teaching  profes- 
sion without  adequate  training  regarding  how 


In  order  to  change  the  current  mentality 

of  our  teachers,  signficant  reforms 

are  needed  in  Canadian  faculties  of 

education  to  address  social  justice  issues 

(f  ethnicity,  culture,  and  racism. 

to  teach  from  an  antiracist  perspective. 
Presently,  we  are  not  effectively  preparing  our 
students  to  work  in  an  increasingly  diverse 
world,  in  which  teachers  can  expect  to 
encounter  students  whose  backgrounds  do  not 
necessarily  mirror  their  own.  To  teach  ethically 
will  require  that  we  develop  a more  inclusive 
curriculum.  One  important  means  for  work- 
ing towards  this  needed  change  will  involve 
critically  reflecting  on  who  is  being  admitted 
to  colleges  of  education  and  on  the  professors 
preparing  these  future  teachers.  We  can  no 
longer  avoid  these  issues,  if  we  are  committed 
to  developing  a more  equitable  system  of  edu- 
cation for  future  generations. 
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Making  New  Explorations  and 
Regaining  Lost  Ground  in 

Anti-Racism 
and  Equity  Education 


Keren  Brathwaite 


“We  know  more  than  we  need  to  know  about  anti-racist  and  equity 
education,  but  lamentably  its  delivery  falls  below  our  expectations.” 


This  essay  examines  the  current  state  of  our 
agenda  for  achieving  anti-racism  and  equity 
education  in  Ontario.  I submit  that  this  agenda 
is  one  of  making  the  principles  and  practices  of 
anti-racism  and  equity  education  take  systemic 
roots  in  Ontario  to  such  depth  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  dislodge  in  changing  political 
climates,  and  the  pressures  of  education  fund- 
ing. I view  anti-racism  as  foundation  rather 
than  add-on. 

Under  the  current  assault  on  public  educa- 
tion in  Ontario,  our  agenda  is  in  danger  and  we 
now  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  ground  we 
have  lost  and  map  out  new  explorations  in 
order  to  revitalize  our  project  for  change. 

SOME  KEY  LOSSES 

From  all  accounts,  anti-racism  and  equity  edu- 
cation has  suffered  a deliberate  and  severe 
attack,  which  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
these  principles  had  not  found  deep  systemic 
roots  to  withstand  the  changes.  For  just  as  we 
thought  that  the  message  of  anti-racism  and 
equity  was  gaining  a decisive  place  in  educa- 
tion, we  have  become  witnesses  to  a retrench- 
ment in  Ontario’s  Ministry  of  Education  and  in 
some  segments  of  the  Toronto  District  School 


Under  the  current  assault  on 


public  education  in  Ontario, 
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Board  which  if  not  quickly  arrested  will  oblit- 
erate the  gains  of  the  past  decade.  Important  in 
our  discussion  is  that  in  July  1993,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  introduced 
measures  to  combat  racism  through 
Memorandum  No.  119  which  stated  that  every 
school  board  should  develop  a policy  on  anti- 
racism  and  ethnocultural  equity  with  a plan  for 
implementation.  However,  ten  years  later  this 
policy  is  a mere  shadow  of  what  was  intended 
at  the  time. 

The  key  losses  to  our  anti-racism  and  equity 
agenda  have  been  precipitated  by  two  major 
events:  the  Common  Sense  Revolution  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  government;  and  the 


amalgamation  of  the  former  Metro  Boards  of 
Education  under  a new  funding  formula. 
Further,  the  province  appointed  a Supervisor 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  board  when  the 
trustees  voted  for  a “Need  to  Succeed  Budget” 
instead  of  a compliance  budget  for 
2002-2003. 

These  events  led  directly  to  a shifting  of 
commitment  to  provisions  for  anti-racism  and 
equity  education;  for  example  the  Division  of 
Anti-racism,  Access  and  Equity  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education  was  disbanded,  and  there  has 
been  a re-alignment  inTDSB  of  the  Equity  and 


Should’s  of  Anti-Racism: 

infuse  all  aspects  of  schooling— 

• curriculum 

• teacher  professional  development 

• representation 

• employment  equity 

• school  climate 


and  remove — 

• stereotypes 

• limited  expectations 
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EXAMPLES  OF  RECENT  CALLS  FOR  HELP 


Each  week  the  Organization  of  Parents  of  Black  Children  receive  calls  for 
help  not  only  from  parents,  but  sometimes  from  educators,  lawyers  and 
other  professionals  who  want  advice  about  some  situation  affecting  a Black 
student  or  parent — about  some  wrong  which  needs  to  be  addressed;  and 
nearly  always,  the  callers  feel  that  racism  is  the  root  cause  of  the  injustice 
they  are  reporting.  At  OPBC,  we  share  these  experiences  of  African  Canadian 
students  among  groups  committed  to  intervening — the  African  Canadian 
Legal  Clinic  and  Promoting  Economic  Action  and  Community  Health  (PEACH) 
in  the  Jane  Finch  area  are  two  valuable  resources  for  us. 

Call  #1 

A parent  has  been  referred  to  OPBC.  She  needed  assistance  to  challenge  the 
suspension  of  her  6-year-old,  Grade  1 child  who  she  said  exclaimed 
"Mommy,  don't  go  to  the  teacher;  I am  tired  of  the  nonsense."  The  mother 
said  that  the  principal  had  forewarned  her  that  he  was  going  to  "throw  the 
child  out  of  the  school";  and  she  expressed  her  frustration  through  her 
tears. 

Call  #2 

A Grade  8 student  who,  in  March  2003,  was  asked  to  leave  the  school  as  the 
teacher  said  he  was  attending  the  wrong  school.  The  parent  said  that  he 
had  been  registered  and  attending  the  school  all  year.  The  parent  needed 
help  with  retaining  her  son  in  school  to  prevent  him  losing  the  school  year. 


Call  #3 

A parent  who  complained  of  racist  stereotyping  of  her  daughter  by  her  high 
school  teacher  which  resulted  in  her  daughter  skipping  classes.  The  parent 
felt  that  her  daughter's  graduation  and  future  were  in  jeopardy. 

Call  #4 

An  incident  that  required  the  intervention  of  an  OPBC  parent  to  prevent  a 
13-year-old  boy  from  being  handcuffed  by  the  police  (in  the  absence  of  the 
boy's  parents)  on  the  charge  that  someone  had  found  a violent  note  which 
was  attributed  to  the  boy,  though  there  was  no  investigation  to  ascertain 
the  authorship  of  the  note. 

Call  #5 

A caller  who  asked  that  a member  of  OPBC  accompany  a frightened  mother 
and  her  14-year-old  son  to  an  expulsion  hearing.  Four  members  from  OPBC 
volunteered  to  go.  We  were  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the  meeting,  and  observe 
how  the  Safe  Schools  Act  with  its  zero  tolerance  provision  works  against 
African  Canadian  students  who  are  highly  represented  in  the  suspension  and 
expulsion  statistics.  We  observed  that  both  the  principal  and  school  trustees 
were  accompanied  by  lawyers  while  the  mother  and  her  son  were  not. 


Human  Rights  division;  the  Board  has  not  to 
date  developed  an  Employment  Equity  policy. 
Another  contributor  to  the  losses  in  our  agen- 
da is  the  reform  of  secondary  education,  which 
with  increased  standardized  testing  is  affecting 
student  achievement. 

Further,  the  new  curriculum  has  increased 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  courses  without  sig- 
nificant attention  to  anti-racism  and  equity.  A 
climate  of  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
current changes  in  the  system,  and  many  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  are  complaining  about 
the  resulting  stress. 

PARENT  AND  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 
UNDER  ATTACK 

One  of  the  results  of  these  changes  is  an  attempt 
to  stifle  the  strength  of  parent  voices  advocating 
for  a just  education  system.  This  not-so-subtle 
attack  on  parent  involvement  is  surprising  since 
the  parents’  role  was  mandated  in  1993  under 
the  banner  of  school  councils.  Tampering  with 
parent  involvement,  however,  has  become  quite 
blatant  in  recent  years,  but  despite  the  pres- 
sures, parent  participation  is  strong. 

The  provisions  for  effective  parent  involve- 
ment have  also  been  affected  by  the  funding 


formula  which  forbids  boards  to  run  a deficit. 
This  led  directly  to  the  Province  appointing 
Supervisor  Paul  Christie  to  administer 
TDSB  to  introduce  a compliance  budget 
in  November  2002.  The  Christie  budget  was 
an  attack  on  “the  Need  to  Succeed  Budget” 
which  Toronto  parents  had  supported  through 
rallies  and  presentations  to  the  Board.  The 
compliance  budget  has  had  a negative  impact 
on  vital  personnel  and  programs  which  com- 
munities have  relied  on  to  increase  student 
success  and  sense  of  inclusion  in  school.  These 
include: 

• School  Community  Advisors  (SCAs) 

• Youth  workers 

• International  Languages  and  Black  Cultural 
Heritage  Programs 

• ESL  Programs 

• Community  use  of  schools 

Many  communities  in  Toronto  view  SCAs, 
for  example,  as  essential  workers — a vital  part 
of  anti-racism  and  equity  provisions.  In  the 
Organization  of  Parents  of  Black  Children  and 
other  parent  groups,  we  can  give  testimony  to 
the  support  SCAs  have  given  to  our  programs, 
and  to  increasing  harmqnious  relations 
between  schools  and  diversity  in  Toronto. 


OPBC  was  part  of  a group  that  nominated 
SCAs  for  a Culture  Link  Diverse  City  Award 
which  the  group  won  in  March  2003 . 

THE  ORGANIZATION 

Some  experiences  from  our  work  in  OPBC 
will  further  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  still  face  with  our  anti-racism  agen- 
da. OPBC  was  born  in  1980  out  of  the 
expressed  needs  of  parents  in  the  African 
Canadian  community  in  Toronto  who  wanted  a 
voice  in  their  children’s  schooling.  The  need 
for  inclusion  of  our  voices  is  as  strong  today,  if 
not  stronger,  than  in  it  was  in  1980.  OPBC 
grew  from  our  desire  to  educate  our  children 
in  anti-racist  schools  which  respect  and 
include  who  they  are  in  the  total  environment 
and  curriculum.  It  has  developed  a model  of 
parent  involvement  which  includes: 

• educating  parents  to  be  advocates  for  their 
children  and  participants  in  their  education 

• developing  parents’  skills  and  confidence  to 
participate  in  what  will  affect  their  children 

• developing  a strong  collective  voice  to 
advocate  for  African  Canadian  students 

• collaborating  with  other  groups  on  issues  of 
anti-racism  and  equity 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 


• We  need  to  harness  our  collective  power  of  the 
ballot  to  elect  those  who  are  committed  to 
equity  and  anti-racism  in  education  and  in 
society. 

• And  since  Policy/Program  Memorandum  No.  119 
is  still  on  the  books,  we  need  an  audit  of  all 
that  we  have  lost  from  our  agenda  of  anti- 
racist and  equity  education.  We  need  to  reiter- 
ate what  our  goals  are  and  provide  a map  for 
their  achievement.  It  is  on  the  practice  of 
anti-racism  and  equity  that  we  should  concen- 
trate rather  than  on  policy  development. 

• We  need  to  form  a coalition  for  change  that  is 
prepared  to  fight  for  rights  in  education  before 
the  Courts  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

• We  need  to  develop  stronger  coalitions  of  the 
equity  seeking  groups  who  are  denied  their 
rights  in  society  and  experience  discrimina- 
tion: Aboriginal  peoples,  groups  who  experi- 
ence discrimination  based  on  low  socio-eco- 
nomic status/poverty,  race,  disabilities,  gen- 
der, sexual  diversity,  religion,  language,  etc. 

• We  need  to  have  strong  and  fair  procedures  in 
place  for  dealing  with  racism  in  the  schools. 
One  particular  area  of  concern  for  African 
Canadian  parents  and  students  is  the  uneven 
application  of  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  which  is 
used  to  suspend  and  expel  a significant  num- 
ber of  our  students. 

• We  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the  slow  pace  of 
change  in  the  curriculum.  Anti-racist  and 
inclusive  curriculum  is  crucial  for  achieving 
education  equity,  and  yet  the  new  curriculum 
has  intensified  the  level  of  difficulty  in  cours- 
es without  making  anti-racism  and  equity 
underlying  principles. 


OUR  NEED  FOR  NEW  EXPLORATIONS 

Equity  seeking  groups  must  be  continuously 
vigilant  in  monitoring  the  system  to  assess  its 
commitment  to  and  delivery  of  education 
based  on  principles  of  justice  and  human 
rights.  We  have  been  saying  for  many  years  in 
the  African  Canadian  community  that  there  are 
fine  sounding  policies  in  education  which  are 
gathering  dust  on  shelves  and  not  being  imple- 
mented. In  the  present  conservative  climate  in 
Ontario  where  we  are  experiencing  loss, 
reversal  and  intransigence  in  anti-racism  and 
equity  as  evidenced  in  the  dismantling  of  the 
Division  of  Anti -racism,  Access  and  Equity 
(Ministry  of  Education)  and  the  Anti-racism 
Secretariat  (Ministry  of  Citizenship),  we  are 
reminded  that  these  principles  are  still  fragile 
despite  the  years  of  advocacy  and  hard  work, 
for  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  root  in 
fertile  soil. 

The  experiences  of  these  times  require  from 
us  deep  reflection  on  the  nature  of  our  strug- 
gle; the  systems  we  have  been  trying  to 
change;  the  methods  we  have  been  using  to 
monitor  change;  the  poor  mechanisms  we 
have  for  accountability;  the  losses  we  are  now 
enduring;  and  the  impact  of  these  critical 
times  on  our  students’  school  experiences, 
academic  achievement,  and  future. 

To  regain  lost  ground  in  Ontario’s  education 
system,  we  have  much  work  ahead.  I hope  the 
recommendations  for  action  which  I suggest 
will  assist  new  explorations  to  take  us  to  high- 
er ground  in  our  pursuit  of  anti-racism,  equity 
and  justice  in  education. 
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The  14th  OISE/UT  Survey  is  Now  Available! 


Some  powerful  groups  have  been  accused  of  using  "push  polls"  with  biased  questions  to  support  their 
prior  agendas  through  the  mass  media.  Accurate  readings  of  the  views  of  all  citizens  are  a necessary  first 
step  for  democratic  policy-making  in  any  large,  modern  society. The  OISE/UT  Survey  is  unique  in  assessing 
the  educational  views  of  both  the  general  public  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  social  groups,  corporate  exec- 
utives, and  it  is  the  only  regular;  publicly  disseminated  survey  of  public  opinion  on  education  issues  in  Canada. 

"Just  as  the  2000  Survey  concluded  two  years  ago,  the  2002  Survey  concludes  today  that  the  Ontario  public  at  the 
turn  of  the  millennium  remains  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  school  system,  greatly  concerned  about  inaccessibility  of  advanced 
education  because  of  the  high  cost  to  students,  and  more  prepared  than  ever  to  spend  more  tax  dollars  on  public  education.  The  1 4th  OISE/UT 
Survey  has  a special  focus  on  the  double  cohort" 

Hard  copies  of  the  14th  OISE/UT  Survey  - $ 1 0.00  each!  E-mail:  ggrisdale@oise.utoronto.ca  or  go  online 

http://www.oise.utoronto.ca/OISE-Survey/ 
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Another  Stab  at  Equity: 

The  Elimination  of 
School  Community 


I Ida  Januario 


Written  from  an  activist  and  a parent’s  point  of  view,  this  article  will 
attempt  to  pay  homage  to  a group  of  dedicated  workers  from  the 
Toronto  District  Board  whose  employment  category  and  department 
were  abolished  on  March  28,  2003  as  a measure  to  reduce  “out  of 
classroom”  expenses  atTDSB. 


HISTORY  OF  SCAs 

Other  than  the  work  of  OISE/UT  Professor 
Kari  Dehli,  nothing  has  been  published  speci- 
fically about  School  Community  Advisors 
(SCAs).  A school  board  document  (TBE, 
1 997)  briefly  describes  the  role  of  this  category 
of  workers: 

“As  part  of  Family  of  Schools  Resource  Teams, 
SCAs  facilitate  direct  parental  and  community 
involvement  in  local  schools,  and  promote  communi- 
cation and  co-operation  between  the  Board  and  local 
communities”. 

Initially,  in  the  mid-70s  when  they  were 
introduced,  the  SCAs  were  to  be  accountable 
to  school  principals  and  area  administrators 
under  a coordinator.  Although  SCAs  and  the 
School- Community  Relations  department 
were  created  with  immigrant  families  in  mind, 
their  mandate  was  enlarged  to  coordinate  all 
organizing  of  Toronto  public  school  parents 
(Dehli,  1987,  1988). 

SCA  Rosemary  Bell,  in  a deputation  made 
to  the  TDSB  trustees’  meeting  on  January  8, 
2003,  defined  the  role  of  the  SAC  as  one  of 
community  development. 


After  1986,  with  the  closing  of  the  School- 
Community  Relations  Department,  SCAs 
became  accountable  to  area  superintendents 
and  principals  (Dehli,  1994).  Before  amalga- 
mation, SCAs  had  been  providing  service  to 
Scarborough,  North  York,  Toronto,  and  York 
parents,  although  in  each  area  they  were  called 
something  different.  Initially  a group  of  about 
25,  there  were  44  SCAs  in  1998.  In  2001  their 
numbers  were  cut  back  to  22.  In  2003,  they 
were  eliminated  as  a group. 

THE  SCA  AS  AN  ADVOCATE: 

MARTA  AND  I 

I started  my  volunteer  activism  as  a parent  in 
the  TDSB  in  the  mid-90s,  and  have  worked 
closely  with  two  SACs  of  long  standing.  Valter 
Lopes  was  the  facilitator  for  the  Toronto 
Portuguese  Parents’  Association  (TPPA)  in  liai- 
son with  the  school  board,  in  existence  since 
the  early  1980s.  Marta  Brum  became  the  facil- 
itator for  the  successor  of  the  TPPA,  the 
Portuguese- Canadian  Coalition  for  Better 
Education,  which  in  addition  to  public  school 
parents  also  includes  community  organizations 
and  parents  from  the  Toronto  Catholic  District 
Board  (TCDSB).  As  one  of  the  SCAs  from  the 


The  Role  of  SCAs 

SCAs  promote  greater  parent  and  community 
involvement  through: 

• school  and  ward  councils 

• leadership  training  courses  for  parents 

• committees 

• forums 

• consultations 

• newsletters 

• fundraising 

• special  events 

• homework  and  tutoring  programs 

• parent  outreach  and  networking 

• anti-racism  and  equity  training 

• support  for  staff  and  school  communities 

• conflict  resolution  between  the  community 
and  the  school 

• community  support  for  parents  during  school 
closures 

• parent  networks 

• translation  and  interpretation  services 

• joint  programming  with  community  groups 
and  agencies 
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What  is  perhaps  less  well  known 
is  the  advocacy  role  that  SCAs 
played  in  assisting  with  the  academic 
success  of  students. 


Toronto  downtown  area,  Marta  Brum,  was 
instrumental  in  assisting  our  parent  group  to 
meet  regularly  with  the  school  boards  and  in 
organizing  our  general  membership  meetings. 
Her  role  as  SCA  was  also  crucial  in  helping  to 
implement  the  Best  Practices  Project,  con- 
ducted in  two  schools  in  the  community  at  the 
request  of  the  Portuguese -Canadian  Coalition 
along  with  another  SCA, Tong  Vuong. 

Marta  was  interviewed  in  the  Portuguese  Post 
(2002)  [translation  mine]: 

“/  blame  the  provincial  government  and  nobody 
else  . . . The  decision  it  has  taken  to  eliminate  our 
department  is  to  centralize  and  eliminate  the  voice  of 
the  parents  (. . .).  After  finishing  off  the  equity  poli- 
cy, they  came  out  with  the  School  Councils  docu- 
ment, giving  parents  the  access  to  schools  that  they 
deserve.  But  now  they  are  eliminating  those  people 
whose  mission  is  to  support  the  parents.We  spent  days 
and  evenings  with  parents  in  schools  helping  form 
the  school  councils.  Now  our  intervention  is  stopped, 
we  leave  parents  unsupported,  ignorant  of  the 
[school]  system,  without  [staff]  to  guide  them,  at  the 
mercy  of  complicated  situations  that  most  do  not 
understand.  If  parents  do  not  have  anyone  to  give 
them  the  information  or  the  support  they  need,  the 


principals  will  continue  to  do  with  they  want  to  do 
and  the  parents  who  speak  English  and  who  have 
access  to  the  Internet  will  dominate  everything  and 
everyone.  Our  work  consisted  of  explaining  how  the 
system  worked”(p.  7). 

What  is  perhaps  less  well  known  is  the  advo- 
cacy role  that  SCAs  played  in  assisting  with  the 
academic  success  of  students.  For  example, 
many  parents  are  unaware  that  there  are 
streams  at  the  secondary  level  (“academic,” 
“applied,”  and  “essential”  at  present);  or  that 
there  are  tutoring  programs  in  place  that  their 
children  can  avail  themselves  of.  They  need 
guidance  to  become  aware  of  these  issues  and 
to  make  the  right  decisions. 

Marta  was  in  charge  of  two  tutoring  projects 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  involving  more 
than  100  high  school  students.  (The  projects 
ended  in  May  2003  and  Marta,  one  of  the  five 
SCAs  who  remained  on  board,  was  allowed  to 
finish  this  work).  Created  with  low-achieving 
students  in  mind,  mainly  Black  and 
Portuguese-Canadian  students,  Marta  makes 
sure  that  the  inevitable  does  not  happen — 
namely,  that  due  to  apparent  lack  of  interest 
and  knowledge  of  these  projects,  the  neediest 
students  end  up  not  being  the  ones  selected. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  principals  and 
teachers,  the  SCA  makes  sure  that  the  right 
students  are  selected  for  the  right  reasons. 

This  tricky  relationship  between  offer  and 
demand  of  services  when  it  comes  to  the  most 
disenfranchised  parents  and/or  low-achieving 
students  in  the  system  turns  even  the  “simple” 
task  of  providing  interpreters  to  the  parent- 
teacher  interviews  into  a challenge  that  may  go 
unnoticed  by  school  staff.  This  was  clearly 


SCAs  Advocacy  Coalition 

• Aboriginal  People's  Council  of  Toronto 

• Campaign  for  Public  Education 

• Canadian  Tamil  Parents'  Association 

• Chinese  Canadian  National  Council — Toronto 
Chapter 

• Chinese  Canadian  National  Council— Youth 
Committee 

• Community  Equity  Reference  Group  of  TDSB 

• CUPE  Local  4400 

• Eritrean  Canadian  Education  Centre 

• Iranian  Parents'  Association 

• Karuna  Community  Services 

• Metro  Network  for  Social  Justice 

• Muslim  Education  Network 

• Organization  of  Parents  of  Black  Children 

• Portuguese-Canadian  Coalition  for  Better 
Education 

• Rights  Watch 

• South  Asian  Education  Liaison  Committee 

• Toronto  Federation  of  Chinese  Parents 

• Urban  Alliance  on  Race  Relations 

• Vietnamese  Canadian  Parents'  Association 


illustrated  in  my  daughter’s  collegiate.  SCAs 
positions  were  due  to  be  terminated,  in 
January,  at  around  the  same  time  that  teacher- 
parents  interviews  were  taking  place.  When  I 
asked  the  principal  if  there  was  a problem  get- 
ting interpreters  through  the  secretaries 
because  the  SCAs  were  not  available,  he  said 
there  had  been  no  requests  for  interpreters — 
a puzzling  fact  in  a very  multi-ethnic  school  of 
over  1 ,000  students.  When  1 asked  my  SCA 
why  there  were  no  requests  for  interpreters 
she  understood  right  away.  The  SCA  herself 
encourages  identified  parents  to  come  forward 
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% IN  1991 

% IN  1997 

■ Racial  distribution  of  Toronto  secondary  students  — 

1987,  1991,  1997  ■ 

RACIAL  CULTURAL  GROUPS 

% IN  1987 

White  (e.g.,  British,  Portuguese,  Jewish) 

62 

54 

47 

East  Asian  (e.g.,  Chinese,  Korean,  Japanese) 

17 

20 

19 

South  East  Asian  (e.g.,  Vietnamese,  Filipino) 

S 

5 

7 

South  Asian  (e.g.,  Indian,  Tamil,  Pakistani) 

2 

4 

7 

Black  (e.g.,  African,  Caribbean) 

7 

9 

10 

Aboriginal  (e.g.,  First  Nations,  non-status  Indian) 

1 

1 

2 

Middle  Eastern  (e.g.,  Iranian,  Turkish,  Arab) 

6 (other) 

1 

1 

Latin  American  (e.g.,  Central-South  American) 

6 (other) 

3 

3 

Bi-racial /Multi-racial 

6 (other) 

2 (other) 

3 

Anti-Racism  Practices  and  Inclusive  Schooling 


Anti-Racism  Education 


KEY  FINDINGS  OF  THE  1997  EVERY 
SECONDARY  STUDENT  SURVEY2 


• The  public  school  system  is  serving  an 
increasingly  diverse  population  in  terms  of 
home  language,  racial  and  ethnic  makeup, 
country  of  birth,  religion,  family  structure, 
and  socio-economic  background. 

• Students  from  different  backgrounds  tend  to 
have  different  kinds  and  levels  of  needs. 
Certain  groups  of  students  come  from  home 
environments  that  are  not  as  conducive  to 
school  success  as  other  groups.  They  are  in 
relatively  disadvantaged  positions  and  have 
had  fewer  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves 
outside  of  school.  Therefore,  schools  are  an 
even  more  important  agent  for  their  academ- 
ic and  social  growth. 

• The  public  school  system  has  made  a difffer- 
ence  in  narrowing  the  opportunity  gap  for 
students  of  diverse  backgrounds.  About  70 
percent  of  students  across  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds  feel  that  school  is  a 
place  where  they  belonged  or  enjoyed  and 
that  it  has  prepared  them  for  the  future. 

• There  are  areas  that  need  further  attention 
by  the  school  system  and  the  community  to 
enable  all  students  to  reach  high  levels  of 
achievement.  More  work  needs  to  be  done 
to  help  students  to  become  full  participants 
in  schools,  the  community  and  their  future 
society. 

^ ^-Maisy  Cheng, 
Maria  Yau 


and  request  the  much-needed  interviews  and 
interpreters.  Again  the  advocacy  role  of  this 
position  is  crucial  in  ensuring  the  student’s 
academic  success.  Advocacy  means  not  only 
fulfilling  a need  but  also  alerting  the  most  mar- 
ginalized parent  and  student  to  the  need  and 
how  to  fulfill  it.  It  means  as  well  alerting  sen- 
ior board  staff  and  trustees  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  school  communities. 

Another  dimension  of  the  advocacy  role 
played  by  SCAs  was  the  link  with  the  trustee. 
This  link  was  severed  shortly  after  the  disem- 
powerment  of  the  22  TDSB  trustees  by  the 
imposition  of  the  provincial  supervisor.  SCA 
Rosemary  Bell  put  it  this  way  in  her  deputa- 
tion: “Our  link  to  the  Trustee  through  our 
ward  council  was  used  to  vilify  and  negate  all 
the  other  aspects  of  our  work  when  the 
Rosen  report  was  released  in  August  2002.” 
Al  Rosen  was  the  auditor  appointed  to  the 


TDSB  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  July 
of  2002,  before  the  arrival  of  Supervisor 
Paul  Christie. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  TO  SAVE  THE  SCAs 

A letter  written  in  December  2002  began  a 
public  campaign  to  prevent  the  elimination  of 
School  Community  Advisors  from  the  TDSB. 
The  roles  of  SCAs  were,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  clearly  delineated  for  the  public.  The 
campaign  drew  attention  to  the  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  work  of  SCAs  and  the  most 
disenfranchised  parents  in  the  school  sys- 
tem— immigrant  parents.  It  also  showed  that 
the  total  moneys  saved  by  eliminating  SCAs 
would  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the  $90 
million  in  proposed  cuts  [combined  yearly 
salaries,  $700,000], 

The  letter  was  drafted  in  consultation  with  a 
coalition  of  parent  groups  in  the  TDSB  formed 
to  oppose  the  elimination  of  SCAs.  Eventually 
this  coalition  became  formalized  as  the  School 
Community  Advisors  Advocacy  Coalition 
(SCAAC  ).  The  groups  met  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  TDSB  building  on  15S  College 
Street.  * The  racial  and  ethnocultural  composi- 
tion of  the  members  around  the  table  was 
reminiscent  of  the  meetings  for  the 
International  Languages  and  Concurrent 
Programs  which  the  School  Community 
Relations  department  had  helped  set  up  in  the 
late  ’70s. The  issue  this  time,  however,  was  not 
the  maintenance  of  a program  but  of  a group 
of  dedicated  workers  that  had  been  in  exis- 
tence for  28  eight  years. 

Representatives  of  the  most  disenfranchised 
parents  were  indeed  represented  at  the  School 
Community  Advisors  Advocacy  Coalition 
meetings,  about  20  groups.  On  January  8, 
2003,  deputations  were  made  to  the  TDSB 
trustees’  meeting  on  the  issue  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  SCAs.  Supervisor  Paul  Christie  was  not 
usually  present  at  these  meetings  and  the 
trustees  had  little  decisional  power  left  when 
voting  on  the  motions  presented. 

In  addition  to  the  letter,  e-mails  and  phone 
calls  were  placed  to  David  Reid,  Director  of 
Education  of  the  TDSB,  Paul  Christie,  and 
Minister  of  education,  Elizabeth  Witmer. 
Three  press  conferences  were  held  for  the 
mainstream  and  “ethnic”  media.  On  January 
22,  2003,  the  same  day  that  the  SCAs  mandate 
was  due  to  expire,  newspapers  covered  the 


2001  census  data  release.  “Toronto  is  the  most 
ethnically  diverse  city  in  North  America,”  pro- 
claimed a headline  in  The  Globe  and  Mail  (p. 
A6).  Graphs  showed  that  China  heads  the  top 
countries  providing  immigrants  to  Canada 
between  1991  to  2001.  The  leadership  of  the 
Coalition  assumed  by  the  Toronto  Federation 
of  Chinese  Parents  (TFCP) — headed  by  Doug 
Hum — and  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage media  in  this  question  reflects  the  pre- 
ponderance of  this  community  in  Toronto  with 
regards  to  equity  in  education  issues. 

Partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  newly- 
formed  Coalition,  partly  to  contract  demands, 
the  leaving  date  for  SCAs  was  extended  to 
March  28.  On  March  9,  the  “School 
Community  Advisors  Service  of  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board”  was  awarded  the  fifth 
annual  Diverse  City  Awards  by  the  CultureLink 
Settlement  Services  under  the  category  of 
Institution  or  Private  Organization.  The  awards 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  made  a special 
contribution  to  ensuring  an  equitable  and 
inclusive  community. 

Encouraged  by  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
missal date,  Coalition  members  decided  in  a 
meeting  that  a letter-petition  would  be  drafted 
and  distributed  for  signing  and  delivered  to  the 
Queen’s  Park  on  March  26,  close  to  the  new 
date  of  dismissal  of  the  employees.  A motion 
was  presented  at  the  TDSB  trustees’  meeting 
of  the  same  day  by  Trustee  Paula  Fletcher  (see 
page  15). 

Deputations  were  made  to  this  motion  but 
to  no  avail;  the  TDSB  communities  have  lost 
their  SCAs.  And  another  chapter  in  loss  of 
equity  closes  at  this  school  board.  A chapter 
that  came  to  this  abrupt  end,  well  before 
schools  close  their  doors  for  the  summer  of 
our  discontent. 


Advocacy  means  not  onlyjulfilling  a 
need  but  also  alerting  the  most 
marginalized  parent  and  student 


to  the  need  and  how 
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MOTION  FOR  MARCH  26,  2003,  on  school  community  advisors, 

YOUTH  AND  ATTENDANCE  COUNSELLORS,  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  AND  GENERAL  INTEREST  COURSES. 


Short-sighted  and  cowardly  cuts  will  kill  services  that  stu- 
dents need  to  succeed  and  that  the  community  values.  The 
elimination  [reduction  from  30  to  8]  ofYouth  and  Attendance 
Counsellors  and  the  wiping  out  the  whole  department  of 
School  Community  Advisors  will  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
students  at  risk  (...). 

. . .The  elimination  of  this  department  is  a shameful  act  by 
the  Provincial  Supervisor,  acting  on  the  advice  of  senior  staff 
that  shows  little  understanding  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
city  ofToronto,  and  the  rights  of  parents  and  communities  to 


dignity  of  access  to  their  children’s  schools.  It  disenfranchi 
the  already  disenfranchised. 

The  elimination  of  22  School  Community  Advisors,  who 
assist  school  councils  and  ensures  their  existence  and  opera- 
tion, will  download  this  provincially  mandated  requirement  t<§ 
the  principal. 

Therefore  I move  that: 

1 . This  Board  of  Trustees  calls  upon  the  Provincial 

Supervisor  immediately  rescind  the  elimination  of  the 
School  Community  Advisors  and  reinstate  these  important  I 
positions. 


Short-sighted  and  cowardly 
cuts  will  kill  services  that  students 


need  to  succeed  and  that  the 


community  values. 
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NOTES 

Special  thanks  to  Marta  Brum  ('centre,  bottom  row  in 

photo  above)  for  her  valuable  comments  on  this  article. 

1 The  building  at  1 55  College  St.  has  been  sold,  a symbolic  as 
much  as  a real  estate  move  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  remaining  few  TDSB  employ- 
ees were  preparing  to  move  to  the  North  York  headquarters. 
Closing  of  schools  and  of  the  downtown  headquarters  as  a 
measure  to  provide  capital  funding  has  been  followed  by  cuts 
to  essential  human  resources. 

2 This  was  the  last  survey  published,  to  the  regret  of 
researchers  and  activists  in  this  field. 
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Anti-Racism  Practices  and  Inclusive  Schooling 


Teresa  Gonzales 


Discrimination  exists  everywhere  and  racism  is  not  an  historic  relic  that 
we  can  shrug  off  and  leave  for  others  to  deal  with. 


The  chance  to  take  an  educational  trip  to 
Piura  came  at  the  same  time  I was  asked  to 
contribute  to  this  issue  of  Orbit.  I hesitated, 
worried  that  time  constraints  and  concentra- 
tion levels  might  not  allow  me  to  do  the  work 
justice. Yet  the  trip  turned  out  to  be  the  perfect 
background  for  this  piece.  I was  part  of  a 
group  examining  “basic  education”  in  a Latin 
American  country. 

Up  until  this  point  I don’t  think  I ever  quite 
understood  what  “basic  education”  meant. 
Now  I have  a glimpse,  a few  words  to  describe 
it.  It  simply  means  that  some  people  in  this 
world  have  access  to  education  while  others 
can’t  hold  a pencil  because  they  are  too  hungry 
or  ill  to  think  about  literacy  or  numeracy. 

This  trip  reminded  me  that  racism  has  its 
roots  in  the  development  of  colonialism  and 
imperialism.  All  we  have  to  do  is  review  the 
“his -story”  of  our  world  and  the  legacies  of  the 
realities  between  the  conquered,  enslaved  and 
the  hungry.  Colonialism  and  racism  are  still 
making  “his-story”  today. 
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Racism  cannot  be  dealt  with 


unless  it  is  named  and 


confronted. 


RACISM  TODAY 

All  of  us  can  recall  our  favourite  teacher  and 
why  we  loved  them.  We  acknowledge  them  as 
having  deeply  influenced  our  lives.  Research 
continues  to  point  out  that  teachers  can  deeply 
affect  a child’s  life  and  make  a difference. 
When  we  feel  connected  to  our  teachers  and 
can  sense  their  love  for  us  we  feel  motivated 
to  learn. 

Good  teachers  can  weave  links  between  the 
subject  taught  and  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
student.  I have  never  met  a student  that  is 
proud  of  “failing.”  How  then  does  an  educa- 
tional system  pride  itself  in  failing  a large  per- 
centage of  students? 


In  our  world  today,  schools  continue  to 
experience  a flux  of  immigrant  children.  Yet 
educational  organizations  and  governments 
continue  to  operate  in  a cloud  of  amnesia,  as  if 
racism  did  not  exist  in  our  schools  or  organi- 
zations. 

Teaching  in  Canada  is  a crosscultural 
encounter  for  every  teacher  and  organization, 
it  involves  a multiplicity  of  lifestyles,  ethnici- 
ies,  religions,  world  views,  and  learning  styles. 
The  “whole  story”  of  how  each  child  entered 
Canada  and  our  schools  is  complex  and  some- 
times fraught  with  hardship  and  losses.  It  is  not 
only  race  but  also  the  circumstances  under 
which  people  come  to  this  country  that 
account  for  the  varied  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion and  disadvantage.  Racism  is  a tactic  that 
devalues  all  human  beings. 

Racism  is  a system  of  punishment  where  we 
shape  the  roles  of  individuals  and  how  we  act 
towards  them.  Racism  allows  us  to  react  in  set 
patterns  and  identifies  for  us  what  to  value  and 
not  value. 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO 


1.  Promote  critical  thinking  skills  by  providing 
students  with  the  freedom  to  ask  questions, 
to  be  inquisitive,  and  to  understand  discrimi- 
nation and  how  it  affects  everyone. 

2.  Focus  on  instructional  strategies  that  give 
students  options,  meet  their  needs,  and  allow 
them  to  express  themselves  without  feeling 
that  they  are  failures. 

3.  Give  continuous  feedback  to  students. 

4.  Provide  an  enriched  environment  where  chil- 
dren feel  they  belong  and  contribute. 

5.  Consciously  select  materials,  props,  and 
videos  and  make  decisions  about  the  environ- 
ment that  reflect  our  values  and  priorities. 

6.  Ensure  that  the  mission  and  vision  of  your 
board  and  school  are  congruent  and  that  they 
involve  community  members  when  they  are 
being  developed. 

7.  Recognize  that  in  times  of  crises,  society 
tends  to  devalue  diversity  and  place  the 
blame  on  the  "Other." 

8.  Mismanagement  of  conflict  is  usually  at  the 
heart  of  most  problems.  People  who  always 
want  to  control  and  be  in  control  cannot 
manage  conflict  effectively. 


9.  "Accommodate"  seems  to  point  out  a sense 
of  self-sacrifice,  while  "collaboration" 
engages  people  in  working  together  to  find 
a solution  that  both  can  agree  with. 

10.  Avoid  competition  of  the  "isms"— work  at 
understanding  how  different  injustices  are 
interconnected.  Most  of  us  understand 
issues  that  are  close  to  our  lives  but  we 
need  to  constantly  push  ourselves  to  under- 
stand the  broader  context  of  issues. 

11.  Work  with  parents  to  support  student 
learning. 

12.  Remember  that  many  children  are  living  in 
poverty.  Class,  gender  and  race  can  interact 
in  some  damaging  ways  for  children. 

13.  Introduce  children  to  settings  that  may  not 
be  visible  in  their  own  world,  through  field 
trips  and  photographs. 

14.  If  there  is  a discriminatory  incident  deal 
with  it  immediately. 

15.  Use  co-operative  learning  strategies. 

16.  Reflect  and  ensure  that  the  words  and  mes- 
sages you  give  provide  equitable  treatment 
of  all  students. 


Children  who  are  different  have  long  been 
punished.  They  are  failed,  called  disabled, 
special,  dropouts  or  children  at  risk.  All 
children  are  at  risk  in  the  educational  system. 
But  I believe  that  changing  institutions  is  with- 
in our  power,  as  it  is  within  our  power  to 
change  ourselves. 

RESISTANCE 

One  of  the  most  difficult  situations  we  face  is 
the  ability  to  confront  our  own  privilege  and 
power.  We  have  to  remember  that  power  and 
privilege  have  created  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles for  some  people  that  do  not  exist  for 
others. 

The  current  Ontario  government  disman- 
tled all  the  policies  that  existed  in  the  area  of 
anti-racism  in  the  name  of  equality.  Most 
school  boards  and  workplaces  have  shelved 
their  equity  work  and  now  simplify  name 
racism  under  the  guise  of  safety,  harassment 
and  bullying.  Racism  cannot  be  dealt  with 
unless  it  is  named  and  confronted.  Children 
cannot  learn  to  confront  racism  unless  it  is 
addressed  in  schools.  They  have  to  develop 


cognitive  skills  that  allow  them  to  confront 
discrimination. 

As  individuals  there  is  so  much  that  we  can 
do  in  our  schools.  One  of  the  major  obstacles 
has  been  our  “traditional  thinking”  that  if  we 
focus  on  reading,  writing  and  math  all  students 
will  succeed.  The  problem  with  this  kind  of 
selective  memory  is  that  students  of  colour  did 
not  succeed  in  proportionate  numbers  then 
and  are  not  all  succeeding  now.  EQAO  scores 
continue  to  point  this  out.  My  question  is, 
What  is  being  done  for  students  that  consis- 
tently fail  to  meet  the  provincial  standard  and 
how  are  their  needs  being  met? 

We  have  usually  waited  for  the  so  called 
“other”  to  adjust,  change,  adapt  to  us,  instead 
of  us  asking  ourselves  “what  barriers  are  we 
constructing  that  are  hurting  our  students  and 
staff?” 

Another  excuse  that  school  systems  use 
often  is  that  they  cannot  find  people  of  colour 
to  teach  or  enter  the  faculties.  This  strategy 
focuses  on  people  of  colour  to  fix  racism  when 
in  fact  it  is  the  responsibility  of  people  present- 
ly in  schools  (mostly  white)  to  be  held 


accountable  for  all  student  success  regardless 
of  their  race. 

The  process  of  change  can  only  begin  and 
end  with  us  as  individuals  and  organizations. 

BUILDING  A FUTURE 

What  can  organizations  and  schools  do  to 
ensure  that  all  students  succeed?  What  can 
schools  do?  Given  the  complexities  of  our 
society  we  need  to  focus  on  the  issues  of  dis- 
crimination. The  challenge  is  to  assist  more 
institutions  and  educators  to  recognize  their 
own  attitudes  and  behaviour  towards  others. 
Teachers  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  the  parade 
of  minority  children  fail  in  our  schools. 

As  educators  we  have  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  equity  and  equality.  Equality 
refers  to  having  the  same  status,  privilege,  and 
rights  regardless  of  the  individual’s  back- 
ground or  current  situation.  Equity  refers 
to  fairness,  taking  into  consideration  individual 
differences,  background  and  race. 

As  Audre  Lorde  states,  “certainly  there 
are  differences  among  us  of  race,  age,  and  sex. 
But  it  is  not  the  differences  between  us  that 
separate  us.  It  is  our  refusal  to  recognize 


Racism  cannot  be  dealt  with  unless 


it  is  named  and  confronted. 


Children  cannot  learn  to  confront 


racism  unless  it  is  addressed 


in  schools. 


Anti-Racism  Practices  and  Inclusive  Schooling 


Anti-Racism  Education 


those  differences  and  examine  the  distortions 
which  result  from  our  misnaming  them  and 
their  effects  upon  human  behaviour  and  expec- 
tations 

Today  people  in  schools  will  say,  “we  have 
equity.”  We  use  some  multicultural  books,  we 
have  some  diverse  pictures  of  students  and 
girls  and  boys  in  different  working  environ- 
ment, and  we  celebrate  Black  History  month. 
Yet  equity  is  not  integrated  into  every  aspect  of 
the  school,  from  books,  videos,  charts,  bul- 
letins, to  parent  teacher  meetings.  Assessments 
are  still  failing  students  and  limiting  their 
opportunities.  Children  of  colour  are  the  ones 
being  suspended  and  expelled.  Most  programs 
in  schools  are  still  set  aside  as  “multicultural 
day,”  or  “week”  and  not  fully  integrated  into  the 
whole  system. 

Students  who  are  not  validated  through 
images,  books  or  formal  and  informal  activities 
feel  non-existent.  It  is  insufficient  to  simply 
expose  teachers  to  some  inclusive  techniques 
of  instruction.  Curriculum  needs  to  embody 
student  experience,  as  Kane  (1994)  explains: 
“Knowing  and  being  are  intimately  entwined.” 

Caring  is  an  interesting  word,  one  we  must 
put  into  action.  Teachers  who  care  will  be 
advocates  for  students,  will  have  high  expecta- 
tion of  students,  and  will  facilitate  learning  for 
all  students. 

We  need  to  be  careful  with  the  words  we 
use  when  we  deal  with  prejudice.  We  often  use 
the  word  inclusion,  tolerance  or  diversity. 
These  words  can  become  a means  of  getting 


students  to  assimilate  to  the  dominant  culture. 
It  also  shows  the  diverse  child  or  included 
child  as  non-diverse  or  non-included  (Barton, 
1977). 

I don’t  have  research  or  statistics,  but  I do, 
though,  have  a real  picture  of  where  we  are 
now.  Most  people  in  places  of  power  do  not 
represent  our  multicultural  universe.  Most 
teachers,  books,  and  images  are  still  predomi- 
nantly White.  Children  who  are  suspended, 
expelled,  or  so  called  “at  risk”  are  immigrant 
children. 

Suspension  and  expulsion  usually  involve 
minority  children.  Most  meetings  are  still  held 
in  English  and  translations  for  the  parents  or 
children  are  few.  Educational  institutions  and 
leadership  courses  rarely  address  the  issues  of 
equity. 

The  gains  I saw  in  the  past  were  slow  but  at 
least  people  were  actively  addressing  racism. 
Today  discrimination  lingers  like  a quiet  myth 
disconnected  from  our  past,  from  us.  All 
actions  have  consequences  and  if  we  do  not 
teach  our  students  and  teachers  this  we  fail 
them.  As  educators  we  have  a responsibility  to 
not  let  ourselves  be  passive  bystanders  and 
watch  discrimination  eat  away  at  the  core  of 
our  students  and  others.  We  must  not  partici- 
pate in  the  act  of  believing  that  we  are  superi- 
or to  others.  Racism  cannot  be  erased  until  we 
start  from  within.  It  is  a painful  process  to  peel 
each  stereotype,  judgement,  and  biased 
thought  and  action.  All  these  actions  affect  us 
and  the  world  we  live  in.  We  sustain  life,  rela- 
tionships and  the  environment.  We  cannot  live 
a life  that  is  satisfied  by  hurting  and  discrimi- 
nating against  others.  Every  student  in  our 
classroom  and  every  teacher  develops  a sense 
of  self  and  worth.  This  will  depend  on  how  we 
treat  them,  how  we  care  and  respond  to  them 
and  how  we  interconnect  with  them,  how  we 
connect  the  lines  of  oppression  in  our  own 
lives  and  institutions. 

Every  day  we  are  surrounded  by  discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination  and  greed  as  we  destroy 
the  environment;  discrimination  in  institutions 
and  in  schools;  discrimination  in  the  streets  as 
we  see  the  homeless;  discrimination  and  death 
as  we  see  some  people  eat  and  others  die  of 
malnutrition;  discrimination  and  death  as  peo- 
ple fight  over  religion  and  land. 


COLLECTIVE  EFFORT 

A new  horizon  is  desperately  needed. 
Collective  consciousness  can  be  changed  by 
new  ideas  and  actions.  As  educators  we  can 
only  begin  with  ourselves  and  our  students.  We 
can  collectively  challenge  wars,  malnutrition, 
hate  and  discrimination,  racist  incidents,  geno- 
cide and  the  destruction  of  mother  earth.  This 
is  “basic  education”  and  I invite  you  to  engage 
in  this  process  to  ensure  sustainability  and  treat 
earth  as  our  friend,  other  human  beings  as  our 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  war  as  our  enemy. 

The  poet  Kalil  Gibran  says  that  our  children 
“are  sons  and  daughters  of  life’s  longing  for 
itself.”  The  world  can  “house  their  bodies  but 
not  their  souls,  for  their  souls  dwell  in  a place 
of  tomorrow,  which  (we)  cannot  visit,  not 
even  in  (our)  dreams.”  I know  that  as  educators 
we  can  build  a world  without  racism  for  each 
child,  individually  and  collectively. 
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A recommended  resource  for  teachers  who  are... 

Working  With  Students 
Who  Don’t  Speak  English 
As  a First  Language 

Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates, 
2003 


caching  and  Learning  in  a Multilingual 
School,  by  Tara  Goldstein,  is  for  teachers 
and  teacher  educators  working  in  communi- 
ties that  educate  children  who  do  not  speak 
English  as  a first  language.  At  the  centre  of 
the  book  are  findings  from  a four-year  critical 
ethnographic  case  study  of  a Canadian  high 
school  with  a large  number  of  immigrant  stu- 
dents from  Hong  Kong. 

THE  BOOK  FEATURES... 

y organized  thematically  around  dilemmas  of 
speech,  silence,  and  discrimination 
y includes  journal  entries,  essays  and  plays 
(including  the  author’s  one-act  play  “Hong 
Kong,  Canada”) 

y offers  classroom  strategies  for  dealing  with 
accent  discrimination  and  helping  ESL  stu- 
dents develop  English  presentation  skills 

THE  KEY  PREMISE  IS... 

The  breakdown  in  communication  and  lack  of 
understanding  is  due  not  so  much  to  an  accent 
itself  as  it  is  to  people’s  negative  social  evalua- 
tion of  the  accent  in  question  and  rejection  of 
the  communicative  burden. 


TARA  GOLDSTEIN  is  an  Associate  Professor  at 
OISE/UT  working  in  both  the  preservice  teacher 
education  and  graduate  education  programs. 
Tara’s  teaching  and  research  interests  include 
working  towards  equity  in  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  immigrant  adolescents,  schooling  in  multi- 
lingual communities,  playwriting  as  critical 
ethnography,  and  applied  theatre  research. 


UNDERSTANDING  ACCENT  DISCRIMINATION... 

y Bias  against  speakers  of  non-standard 
English 

y At  the  heart  of  ESL  students’  nervousness 
when  giving  oral  presentations 

y Conveyed  by  distracting  and  disturbing 
non-verbal  signs  that  the  speaker  is  not 
being  understood 

Thinking  about  Linguistic  Privilege... 

y Keep  a week-long  list  of  ways  standard 
English  speakers  are  privileged  in  your 
school  (e.g. , they  can  speak  without  worry- 
ing that  their  audience  will  understand 
them) 


y understand  the  ways  that  “accent  discrimi- 
nation” and  “linguistic  privilege”  operate  in 
their  classrooms 

y give  ESL  students  a chance  to  present  to 
"believing  listeners"  by  helping  all  student 
accept  responsibility  for  understanding 
accents  different  from  their  own 
y motivate  students  to  share  the  burden  of 
communication  by  negotiating  classroom 
rules  that  require  monitoring  responses  to 
ESL  speakers 

y provide  opportunities  for  students  to  make 
friends  across  linguistic  groups  and  cultures 


zealous  when  it  is  dP  -u  “ — — 

°^Ta’'x  ^ , 


This  is  an  excerpt  of  Tara  Goldstein’s  commentary  on  Timothy 
Chiu’s  play  “No  Play,  No  Gain,”  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


i 

An  Argument  for 
Anti-Racism  Education 
for  School  Personnel 


Kirk  Mark 


Inasmuch  as  some  educators  attempt,  with  success,  to  provide 
equitable  outcomes  in  education,  others  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  a Eurocentric  notion  of  learning  is  in  keeping  with  Canadian 
expectations... 


PRELUDE  TO  ANTI-RACISM 

The  prelude  to  anti-racism  education  is  the 
Canadian  Multiculturalism  Act  crafted  during 
the  Trudeau  years,  as  a panacea  to  the  dilemma 
of  Quebec’s  “distinct  society,”  and  proclaimed 
during  the  ’70s  as  a mechanism  to  promote 
inclusivity  of  race  and  culture  for  all  citizens. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Act  attempts  to  coalesce  the 
many  voices  within  the  country’s  mosaic,  the 
result  centres  primarily  on  celebratory  aspects 
of  various  ethnocultural  communities,  relegat- 
ed to  specific  moments  of  time  on  the  calendar 
(euphemistically  known  as  the  McDonald’s 
syndrome  of  “food,  folks,  and  fun”),  and  not 
systemic  changes  to  reduce  inequity  in  all 
aspects  of  the  political  machinery  or  the  socie- 
ty at  large. 

Juxtaposed  to  the  Canadian  scene,  in 
Ontario  the  early  ’90s  brought  much  promise 
to  boards  of  education  based  on  the  philosophy 
of  an  inclusive  education.  The  commencement 
of  antiracist  education  in  1 992  saw  the  decree 
of  the  Anti-racism  and  Ethnocultural  Equity 
Policy  by  the  provincial  government  for  school 
boards.  The  timeline  was  set  for  1995,  fol- 
lowed by  an  evaluative  process  by  the  end  of 


The  prelude  to  anti-racism  education 
is  the  Canadian  Multiculturalism  Act 


crafted  during  the  Trudeau  years 


the  fifth  year  of  operation.  The  euphoria  gen- 
erated by  this  progressive  mandate  was  short 
lived  since  the  following  government  disband- 
ed the  Anti-racism  Directorate  in  1996,  leav- 
ing schools  boards  with  a policy  but  no  pro- 
gram funding,  notwithstanding  the  positive 
recommendations  from  the  1994  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  linking  equity  initia- 
tives and  student  success. 

The  purpose  of  schooling  remains  the  pro- 
duction of  citizens  who  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  society.  The  1 996 
City  of  Toronto  Ethno-Racial  Inequity  report 
indicates  that  despite  the  increase  of  minori- 
tized  groups,  socio-economic  polarization 
remains.  By  extension,  the  2000  Canadian 
Race  Relations  Foundation  report  underscores 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  “visible 


minorities  generally  have  higher  education 
levels  than  non-racialized  groups,”  they  “trail 
behind  with  regard  to  employment  and 
income”  and  “experience  greater  education- 
occupation  discrepancies  compared  to  other 
groups”  (p.3). 

EDUCATION  AND  INEQUITIES 

Educational  institutions  are  implicated  in  the 
perpetuation  of  inequities  because  of  the  trans- 
mission of  “knowledge”  which  at  times  resem- 
bles archaic  teaching  strategies,  misinforma- 
tion, and  the  paucity  of  relevant  “tools”  for 
servicing  an  increasingly  multicultural/mul- 
tiracial  student  population.  This  is  evident  in 
the  curricula  through  inconsistent  reflections 
of  diversity  in  printed  text  and  language  that 
permeates  classrooms,  staff  rooms,  and  hall- 
ways. Of  note,  school  staff  is  often  not  reflec- 
tive of  the  student  population.  Inasmuch  as 
some  educators  attempt,  with  success,  to  pro- 
vide equitable  outcomes  in  education,  others 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a Eurocentric 
notion  of  learning  is  in  keeping  with  Canadian 
expectations,  despite  the  effects  of  globaliza- 
tion. 
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THE  ONE,  TWO,  THREE'S  OF 
ANTIRACIST  EDUCATION 


1 Don't  expect  anti-racist  education  to 
come  naturally  to  you,  or  to  anyone 
else.  All  of  us  were  educated  in  a school 
system  that  did  not  prepare  us  for  inclusion  or 
to  address  difference.  Do  spend  time  coming  to 
terms  with  your  biases,  prejudices,  and  hang- 
ups and  make  a commitment  to  shift  your 
paradigm  to  a positive  one  that  works  in  the 
best  interest  of  an  equitable  society. 

Don't  think  that  you  have  to  shoulder 
the  entire  burden  by  yourself.  There  are 
others  in  your  midst  who  are  interested 
in  anti-racism  education  and  may  be  eagerly 
awaiting  a person,  like  you,  to  begin  the 
journey,  albeit  at  times  the  path  may  be  a 
challenging  one.  Do  find  someone  who  has 
expertise  in  this  area  and  request  their 
assistance  as  a mentor,  create  your  own 
support  group  with  allies  around  you,  or  find 
alternative  resources  for  engagement.  Choose 
strategies  that  are  achievable  and  apply  them 
one  at  a time. 

Don't  think  in  terms  of  race,  tolerance  of 
difference,  or  personal  implication  in 
some  wrongdoing  when  you  hear  the  term 
anti-racism.  Instead,  think  of  a system  that 
questions  inequity  and  power  relations,  since 
there  are  many  forms  of  discrimination,  and 
seeks  corrective  action.  Do  make  all  efforts  to 
eliminate  barriers  in  your  workplaces  and  com- 
munities by  making  the  environment  a more 
welcoming,  comfortable,  and  accepting  place. 


In  some  cases,  school  support  staff  (secre- 
taries, custodians,  social  workers,  psycholo- 
gists, speech  and  language  pathologists)  fall 
into  the  vortex  of  institutional  discrimination. 
This  outcome  may  be  the  result  of  a lack  of  a 
warm  and  welcoming  environment,  or  various 
forms  of  disrespect  towards  minoritized  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  who,  to  begin  with, 
enter  academic  institutions  with  a great  deal  of 
trepidation  and  anxiety.  In  other  cases,  testing 
or  evaluative  methods  that  fail  to  address  the 
variance  in  student  backgrounds  create  bias. 
And,  finally,  by  virtue  of  their  silence,  by  not 
vociferously  opposing  discriminatory  practices 
arising  from  interactions  with  their  colleagues, 
some  professionals  aid  and  abet  in  fostering 
inequitable  learning  environments. 


As  part  of  the  apparatus  that  perpetuates  an 
uneven  educational  field,  school  administra- 
tors are  reluctant  to  engage  in  staff  develop- 
ment opportunities  that  promote  anti-racist 
education,  for  fear  of  potential  indictment 
associated  with  a problematic  institution.  In 
turn,  this  resistance  has  a negative  spiral  effect 
that  impacts  on  other  educational  personnel 
within  their  domain,  who  sometimes  view  this 
leadership  message  as  a signal  for  abstinence 
from  various  forms  of  “controversial”  equity 
work  in  schools.  Meanwhile,  the  diversity 
within  the  demographic  of  the  student  popula- 
tion increases,  annually,  but  the  lack  of  pro- 
active mechanisms  in  schools  and  relevant 
service  delivery  for  an  inclusive  education 
leads  to  sentiments  of  “racial  profiling”  in  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

Although  media  has  brought  awareness  of 
global  issues  to  our  doorstep,  resistance  to  the 
incorporation  of  diversity  persists  within  the 
mainstream.  Anti-racism  education  is  the 
development  of  critical  thinking  skills  that 
assist  in  the  deconstruction  of  power  relations. 
It  investigates  the  hegemonic  attributes  of 
dominance  that  perpetuate  inequity,  thus  priv- 
ileging one  group  over  another  while  creating 
divisions  and  exclusionary  outcomes.  Over 
the  years,  such  groups  as  the  Antiracist 
Multicultural  Educators  Network  of  Ontario, 
the  Urban  Alliance  on  Race  Relations,  and  the 
Canadian  Alliance  of  Black  Educators  have 
attempted  to  develop,  advocate,  and  sustain 
educational  initiatives  in  schools  and  commu- 
nities in  an  attempt  to  combat  discriminatory 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  practices.  Others,  such 
as  the  Uhuru  Collective,  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  coalition  of  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  comprising  academics, 
community  groups,  social  acitivtists,  and  edu- 
cators have  adopted  strategic  alliances  with 
firm  positions  against  “racial  profiling.” 

TEACHING  ANTI-RACISM 

Anti-racism  education  is  not  an  “add-on”  to 
curricula.  One  can  teach  anti-racism  education 
in  math,  for  example,  by  studying  the  origins 
of  the  subject.  Finding  out  that  the  one,  two, 
three  number  system  of  arithmetic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Eurocentric  notions  of  knowledge 
assists  in  reducing  stereotyping  about  the  ori- 
gin of  knowledge  and  about  minoritized 
groups.  Connections  can  also  be  made  with 


...resistance  to  the  incorporation 


of  diversity  persists  within  the 


mainstream... 


the  evolution  of  the  pyramids  and  about  the 
mathematical  design  and  construction.  These 
“pearls  of  wisdom”  are  powerful  tools  for 
inclusive  classroom  teaching. 

Additional  connections  can  be  made  with 
other  groups  Canadians  of  other  Diasporas, 
utilizing  critical  thinking  skills  to  understand 
differences: 

• First  Nations  people — study  the  subject  of 
relegation  of  land  for  European  settlement, 
the  introduction  of  maize  and  other  foods, 
and  the  sharing  of  medicinal  herbs 

• Chinese — study  of  the  creation  of  metal- 
lurgy, the  development  of  ammunition,  the 
application  of  railroad  constructions  skills 
that  linked  Western  Canada  to  the  East 

• Ukrainian — study  of  the  creation  of  various 
communities  and  the  development  of  the 
wheat  farming  belt  in  Western  Canada 

AFROCENTRIC  PERSPECTIVE 

A tangible  way  of  incorporating  anti-racism  is 
seen  through  the  efforts  of  the  Toronto  Catholic 
District  School  Board  as  it  strives  to  address  the 
needs  of  its  diverse  student  population.  There 
have  been  many  requests  by  students,  parents, 
and  educators  over  the  years  to  provide  a 
Canadian  history  course  from  an  Afrocentric 
perspective.  Commentary  from  parents  indi- 
cates that  the  present  history  courses  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  do  not  provide 
students  with  a balanced  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Canadian  mosaic. 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


IMPLEMENTING  AN  INCLUSIVE 
APPROACH  TO  TEACHING 


• Be  reflective  about  your  positionality  in  the 

classroom 

• Recognize  multiple  ways  of  knowing 

• Model  appropriate  behaviour 

• Learn  what  motivates  your  students 

• Learn  about  parents'  views  regarding 

teaching,  learning  and  the  education  of 

their  children: 

— What  are  the  local  community's  concerns 
about  schooling? 

— How  can  teachers  and  community  group 
facilitators  improve  their  teaching  and 
instructional  skills? 

— What  do  parents/guardians  want  school 
teachers  to  know  about  their  community? 

— What  do  parents/guardians  want  teachers 
and  facilitators  to  teach? 

— What  are  parents/guardians'  expectations 
of  teachers  and  learners? 

— How  can  the  school  become  a site  for 
advocacy  (e.g.,  securing  funding  or  staff 
for  cultural  programs)? 

— What  should  the  school  community  do  to 
ensure  that  teaching  materials  reflect 
multiple  ways  of  knowing? 


A tangible  way  of  incorporating  anti  - 
racism is  seen  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Toronto  Catholic  District  School  Board 


as  it  strives  to  address  the  needs  of  its 
diverse  student  population. 


The  task  to  create  the  course  commenced  as 
a summer  writing  project,  involving  a wide 
spectrum  of  educators  with  a common  inter- 
est, and  supported  by  senior  staff  as  well  as 
social  studies  and  race  relations  personnel. The 
entry  point  became  the  new  Ministry  of 
Education’s  Interdisciplinary  Studies  unit  that 
facilitates  the  outcome  based  on  the  inclusion 
of  economics,  geography,  law,  and  politics.  The 
overall  expectations  and  theoretical  founda- 
tions include: 

• Demonstration  of  understanding  of  key 
areas  and  issues 


• Appreciation  of  different  structures  and 
organization,  varying  perspectives  and 
approaches 

* Usage  and  development  of  interdisciplinary 
products,  and  activities  based  on  the  sub- 
jects and  disciplines  studied 

Eight  units  have  been  developed  including: 

1 . Introduction  to  interdisciplinary  studies, 
theory  and  foundations 

2 . Inquiry  and  research  for  the  2 1 st  century 

3.  Historical  perspective — how  history  is 
studied 

4.  African  Canadian  experience 

5.  Sociological,  historical,  cultural  experience 
of  African  Canadian  communities 

6.  African  Canadian  historical  museums  and 
sites  field  trip 

7.  Political /religious  influences — religion 
and  non-violent  resistance 

8.  Co-operative  education  through  student- 
community  outreach 

MAKING  A DIFFERENCE 

According  to  Said  (1994),  we  are  never  one 
thing  at  any  point  in  time  because  of  “overlap- 
ping territories”  that  are  intertwined  in  our 
daily  existence.  Wane  (2002)  interrogates  sys- 
temic power  imbalances  and  the  rationale  for 
maintaining  interconnectedness , while 
Solomon  (2002)  speaks  to  the  limitations  of 
anti-racism  as  a conceptual  framework  for 
administrators  and  educational  personnel. 
Alladin  (1996)  speaks  of  educational  institu- 
tions as  creating  barriers  to  occupational  and 
social  mobility  whereby  the  prospects  for 
advancement  remains  a constant  challenge. 
Dei  and  colleagues  (1997,  2000)  have  found 
through  research  that  the  negative  experience 
of  students  is  associated  with  the  lack  of  equi- 
ty in  their  learning  environment  causing  many 
to  “disengage”  from  education. 

Based  on  ongoing  difficulties  by  schools  in 
eradicating  discriminatory  practices,  many 
parents  express  disappointment  in  boards  of 
education  for  not  mandating  policy  for  the 
development  of  educators.  Notwithstanding 
some  creativity  by  those  in  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cational services  to  enhance  learning,  many 
guardians  are  not  cognizant  that  school  boards 
do  not  create  curricula  but  instead  administer 
based  on  government  directives,  albeit  that 
some  degree  of  consultation  occurs  between 
the  two  parties.  Nevertheless,  anti-racism  edu- 


cation is  a collaborative  effort  required  by  all  in 
order  to  make  a difference  that  acknowledges 
the  complexity  of  the  human  spirit  and  begins 
to  meet  the  global  challenges. 
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Re-assessing  Safety  and  Discipline  in  our  Schools: 

Opportunities  for  Growth, 
Opportunities  for  Change 


Erica  Lawson 


Increasingly,  the  regulatory  instruments  at  the  state’s  disposal  are 
mobilized  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  law  and  order  on  behalf  of 
the  elite.  Where  these  mechanisms  are  not  readily  available,  laws  are 
passed  to  make  them  so. 


The  current  government  of  Ontario  has 
adopted  a disciplinary  approach  to  social 
and  economic  challenges  driven  by  a commit- 
ment to  protect  corporate  interests.  Laws  have 
been  passed  in  recent  years  to  control  the 
behaviour  of  poor  and  racialized  communities. 
For  example,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  became  law  in 
Ontario  in  November  2001 . It  gives  the  police 
powers  to  fine  or  jail  so-called  squeegee  kids 
and  “aggressive”  panhandlers;  it  stigmatizes  the 
poor  as  drug  and  alcohol  abusers,  and  associ- 
ates them  with  prostitution  and  other  social 
ills.  In  short,  this  particular  legislation  and  leg- 
islation of  a similar  nature  detract  from 
acknowledging  and  addressing  the  causes  and 
results  of  punitive  political  decisions. 

Similarly,  Ontario’s  Education  Act  was 
amended  in  2000  to  include  Safe  Schools  or 
“Zero  Tolerance”  provisions.  These  provisions 
purport  to  promote  respect,  discipline,  and 
safety  in  all  Ontario  schools.  They  outline  spe- 
cific punishments  for  “inappropriate”  behav- 
iours through  a greater  use  of  suspension  and 
expulsion  and  they  encourage  greater  police 
involvement  in  disciplinary  measures  under- 
taken by  schools.  In  a climate  where  educa- 


Kacialized  students,  in  particular, 
already  under  scrutiny  in 
our  schools,  are  increasingly 
suspended  or  expelled  under 
Zero  Tolerance  guidelines. 


tional  resources  are  limited,  where  teachers 
and  principals  face  greater  challenges,  and 
where  marginalized  communities  feel  that 
their  educational  needs  are  not  being  met,  Safe 
Schools  or  Zero  Tolerance  policies  are  increas- 
ingly used  to  push  out  or  excessively  punish 
students  who  are  constructed  as  troublemak- 
ers. Racialized  students,  in  particular,  already 
under  scrutiny  in  our  schools,  are  increasingly 
suspended  or  expelled  under  Zero  Tolerance 
guidelines.  No  one  would  argue  that  she  or  he 
does  not  want  to  live  in  a society  and  attend  a 
school  that  is  safe,  nor  can  we  dispute  police 
involvement  in  incidents  where  weapons  are 


used.  But  given  the  context  within  which  these 
disciplinary  measures  emerge  and  the  dis- 
courses that  are  used  to  articulate  them,  we 
must  question  how  safety  is  defined,  whose 
safety  is  at  risk,  whose  interests  are  being  pro- 
tected, and  even,  in  some  cases,  what  consti- 
tutes a weapon. 

The  Safe  Schools  provisions  require  school 
boards  to  establish  policies  and  guidelines  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  persons  in  schools. 
For  example,  if  a student  utters  a death  threat 
or  threatens  to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm  on 
another  person,  the  Toronto  District  School 
Board  (TDSB)  directs  principals  to  impose  a 
mandatory  suspension  (10  days)  as  well  as 
notifying  police;  swearing  at  a teacher  or  at 
another  person  in  authority  carries  a one-day 
suspension;  and  committing  an  act  of  vandal- 
ism that  causes  extensive  damage  to  school 
property  at  the  pupil’s  school  or  to  property 
located  on  the  premises  of  the  pupil’s  school 
carries  a five-day  suspension  or  a discretionary 
expulsion.  In  addition,  Safe  Schools  offices 
have  been  set  up  in  different  districts  across 
the  City  ofToronto  to  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  and  to  advise  school 
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officials  as  to  what  they  must  or  should  do 
when  school  rules  are  violated.  Some  of  these 
offices  are  staffed  by  ex-police  officers. 

THE  STATE’S  ROLE  IN  MANAGING  DISCIPLINE 

We  must  question  the  role  of  the  state,  the 
involvement  of  police,  and  the  participation  of 
educators  in  this  regime  of  punishment,  and 
especially  the  implications  for  racialized  bod- 
ies. Increasingly,  schools  are  becoming  spaces 
wherein  racialized  bodies  are  placed  under 
greater  surveillance.  Moreover,  a disciplinary 
regime  has  resulted  in  less  community  involve- 
ment in  schools  and  threats  of  trespassing 
against  parents  who  insist  on  challenging  how 
their  children  are  treated. 

Schools  in  Ontario  do  not  keep  statistics  by 
race.  Therefore  we  have  no  way  of  “proving” 
that  minoritized  youth  are  disproportionately 
affected  by  Zero  Tolerance  regulations. 
However,  we  know  that,  historically,  education 
has  played  a segregative  role  in  limiting  access 
to  social  resources,  in  miseducation  through 
selective  curriculum,  and  through  the  exclu- 
sion of  multiple  experiences  and  worldviews. 
Thus,  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  minoritized  youths 
are  unfairly  and  disproportionately  targeted 
under  the  new  regulations.  I draw  further 
inferences  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Safe 
School  provisions  closely  mirrors  Zero 
Tolerance  policies  in  the  United  States  where 
statistics  are  kept  and  where  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  Black  and  Latino  youth  are  dis- 
proportionately affected  (Opportunities 
Suspended,  2000).  Furthermore,  I bring  to 
this  work  my  own  experience  and  analysis  as 
an  advocate  to  understand  how  the  issue  of 
punishment  gets  taken  up  in  schools  under  the 
provisions. 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY:  DIFFERENT 
PERSPECTIVES  ON  SAFETY  AND  DISCIPLINE 

I have  noticed  distinct  differences  between  the 
school’s  and  the  community’s  perception  of 
safety  and  entitlement  to  education.  I say  this 
based  on  the  experience  of  acting  as  an  advo- 
cate for  African  Canadian  students  who  face 
suspensions  or  who  try  to  return  to  school 
after  they  have  been  suspended.  In  meetings 
with  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
school  officials,  the  school  is  often  narrowly 
concerned  with  issues  of  safety  and  potential 
for  violence.  In  some  cases,  after  the  suspen- 


sion, the  school  actively  tries  to  transfer  the 
student  elsewhere,  usually  under  the  guise  that 
the  school  is  not  the  student’s  “home  school” 
and  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  attend  in 
the  first  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  African  Canadian  par- 
ents are  concerned  with  a much  bigger  pic- 
ture: the  future  of  their  children,  the  criminal- 
ization of  the  young  person  in  question,  and 
the  view  that  the  suspension  has,  or  will  create 
much  bigger  problems  since  the  youth  will  be 
left  at  home  unsupervised.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  students  who  are  suspended  are  not  given 
assignments  or  otherwise  encouraged  to  keep 
up  with  school  work.  This  further  discourages 
the  youth  and  fosters  his  or  her  disengagement 
from  school.  In  these  meetings,  the  narratives 
that  parents  share  are  contextualized  in  the 
community  and  home  life  of  the  youth  and  in 
terms  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  are  at 
stake.  These  meetings  are  sites  of  contestation 
between  narrowly  defined  middle-class  con- 
cerns articulated  by  the  school,  and  the  much 
larger  view  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  a 
good  education  is  essential  for  their  children  in 
a society  where  opportunities  are  limited  by 
racism. 

I have  also  noted  a dissonance  between  the 
school’s  and  the  community’s  perception  of 
what  constitutes  safety  and  what  should  be 
done  when  school  rules  are  broken.  At  issue, 
for  example,  are  questions  such  as: 

• Should  a child  be  suspended  for  swearing  at 
a teacher? 

• Could  the  issue  be  resolved  by  examining 
the  reasons  for  the  child’s  frustration? 

• Is  an  in-school  suspension  more  appropri- 
ate than  a day  away  from  school,  which 
further  reinforces  a sense  of  exclusion  and 
isolation? 

Indeed,  further  discussions  often  reveal  that 
the  student  is  unable  to  function  at  the  level 
that  is  required,  is  not  being  challenged 
according  to  his  or  her  academic  capabilities, 
or  feels  singled  out  or  disrespected  by  teacher, 
by  peers  or  by  both.  In  some  cases,  the  meet- 
ings end  amicably  after  school  officials  are  able 
to  hear  the  full  context  of  the  family’s  con- 
cerns as  well  as  the  student’s  account  of  the 
events.  Where  appropriate,  arrangements  are 
made  to  accommodate  the  student  and  to  get 
him  or  her  back  on  track.  The  immediate 
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Harsh  Impact  of  Zero  Tolerance  on  African 
Canadians 

Although  school  boards  across  Canada  do  not 
keep  statistics  by  race,  there  is  enough  anecdot- 
al evidence  to  show  that  African  Canadian  stu- 
dents are  disproportionately  suspended  or 
expelled.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  African 
Canadians  have  a history  of  being  excluded  from 
the  school  system  and  subjected  to  racism,  then 
Zero  Tolerance  policies  will  have  the  harshest 
impact  on  this  group. 

Excerpted  from  A Report  on  the  Canadian 
Government's  Compliance  with  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  produced  by  the  African 
Canadian  Legal  Clinic  (ACLC)  and  available  on 
the  ACLC  website  at  http://www.aclc.net/anti- 
ba_rineducation.htm 

Alternatives  to  Suspension 

These  models  work  for  all  but  a few 
behaviours  ... 

• Time-out 

• Letters  of  apology 

• Contacting  parents 

• Losing  school  privileges 

Restorative  justice  approaches  should  also  be 
considered... 

• Peer  juries 

• Peer  mediation 

• Community  service 

• Community  panels 

• Teen  courts 

• Intensive  supervision 


application  of  Safe  Schools  provisions  in 
moments  of  crisis  does  not  capture  these  con- 
cerns and  is  therefore  not  always  appropriate. 

In  other  cases,  the  issues  at  stake  are  more 
complex  and  are  not  resolved  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  youth  and  his  or  her  community.  The 
following  scenario  is  as  an  example  of  the  con- 
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testations  between  differing  approaches  to  and 
perceptions  of  safety  that  held  the  potential  for 
deathly  consequences. 

A SCENARIO  OF  TWO  AFRICAN 
CANADIAN  STUDENTS 

Abdi  and  Michael,  two  African  Canadian  stu- 
dents, get  into  a fight  at  school  and  both  stu- 
dents are  suspended.  Abdi  is  threatened  by 
Michael  with  further  reprisals  as  the  latter 
holds  the  former  responsible  for  starting  the 
fight  and  for  the  resulting  suspension.  The 
principal  and  the  school  superintendent  are 
warned  that  the  incident  must  be  mediated 
before  the  students  return  to  school  in  order 
to  create  a safe  environment  for  both  of  them. 
The  school  is  further  warned  that  the  youths 
come  from  the  same  community,  have  mutual 
friends  and  socialize  in  the  same  spaces,  thus 
the  potential  for  the  escalation  of  violence 
between  them  is  a real  possibility. 

The  school-community  liaison  worker,  an 
African  Canadian  whom  the  youths  respect, 
and  who  is  also  a trained  mediator,  offers  to 
intervene.  Moreover,  Abdi’s  parents  indicate 
an  interest  in  meeting  with  Michael’s  parents 
to  discuss  the  fight  and  to  smooth  over  residual 
feelings  of  anger.  The  school  refuses  on  the 
basis  that  there  are  measures  in  place  to  keep 
the  youths  safe  on  school  property  upon  their 
return  and  does  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
“go  through  the  trouble  of  involving  so  many 
people.”  On  his  way  home  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  his  return  to  school,  Abdi  is  con- 
fronted by  Michael  and  a group  of  his  friends 
who  are  carrying  knives  and  broken  bottles. 
Abdi  runs  back  to  school  and  the  police  are 
called. 

The  above  scenario  illustrates  that  the  nar- 
row definition  and  management  of  safety  dis- 
courages community  involvement  and  poses 
real  threats  to  young  people.  Safety  is  taken  up 
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in  isolation  of  the  broader  realities  of  youths 
and  their  everyday  existence  in  school  and  in 
the  community.  It  does  not  capture  the  fluidi- 
ty between  these  two  spaces  and  youths  have 
often  expressed  grief  and  anger  over  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 
The  safe  school  provisions  appear  to  engender 
the  view  that  schools  can  become  safe  havens  if 
they  are  isolated  from  the  communities  within 
which  they  function. 

This  raises  issues  about  how  spaces  of  safety 
get  constructed,  how  racialized  bodies  are 
managed  within  them  and  how  the  communi- 
ty, in  this  case  the  African  Canadian  communi- 
ty, is  perceived.  That  is,  the  school’s  approach 
gives  the  impression  that  it  must  be  protected 
from  African  Canadians  who  are  inside  and 
outside  of  its  confines.  The  scenario  raises  fur- 
ther questions  about  the  potential  for  violence 
in  schools  to  spill  out  into  the  community 
which  then  gets  taken  up  in  problematic  dis- 
courses about  “Black  on  Black”  violence,  apa- 
thy, cultural  deprivation,  and  propensity  to 
violence. 

ZERO  TOLERANCE  IS  NOT  THE  SOLUTION 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  Zero 
Tolerance  policies  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
(see  Ayers  & Dorhrn,  2001;Wortley  & Ruck, 
2002).  In  fact,  these  policies  have  the  potential 
to  exacerbate  existing  problems  by  further  iso- 
lating young  people  at  a time  when  they  most 
need  support.  Suspensions  and  expulsions 
leave  young  people  to  their  own  devices  to 
wander  the  malls,  to  waste  time,  and  to  engage 
in  behaviours  that  Zero  Tolerance  policies  seek 
to  control.  Furthermore,  these  policies  are 
often  at  odds  with  the  immediate  and  future 
aspirations  of  students,  their  communities  and 
their  families.  One  of  the  ways  to  create  safety 
for  everyone  inside  and  outside  of  schools  is  to 
take  up  anti-racism  practices,  inclusiveness, 


and  to  tap  into  the  unique  cultural  knowledges 
and  differences  that  all  students  bring  to  school 
to  enrich  their  learning  and  to  improve  peda- 
gogical approaches.  The  school  must  reach  out 
to  the  community  to  build  partnerships  and  to 
address  issues  of  power,  especially  in  situations 
where  community  members  have  expressed 
real  interest  in  working  with  the  school.  These 
approaches  have  the  potential  to  offer  more 
complex  and  positive  readings  of  safety  and 
discipline  where  the  learning  and  growth  of  all 
students  are  fostered  rather  than  undermined. 
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Promoting  Equity  Minded 
Student  Leadership 
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Within  theTDSB  policy  framework,  students  have  a vital  leadership  role 
to  play  in  challenging  their  schools  and  school  boards  to  recognize  and 
bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice — between  what  equity 
policies  promise  and  the  realities  of  students’  experiences  and  school  life. 


At  some  recent  equity  workshops  for 
teacher  candidates  at  OISE/UT,  partici- 
pants said  they  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  school  activities  that  go  beyond  the 
classroom  as  vehicles  for  social  justice.  Many 
commented  that  they  would  have  liked  more 
opportunities  in  their  initial  teacher  education 
program  to  strategize  about  how  to  do  equity 
work  with  students  in  extracurricular  as  well 
as  curricular  settings. 

What  follows  here  are  the  principles,  strate- 
gies, and  models  that  the  workshop  partici- 
pants suggested  were  most  helpful  and  practi- 
cal. Our  recommendations  are  also  based  on 
our  work  as  Equity  Department  staff  at  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board,  and  our  expe- 
riences as  educator  activists  who  have  worked 
extensively  with  students,  staff,  and  communi- 
ty to  promote  equity  and  human  rights. 

TWO  MAIN  PRINCIPLES 

The  Need  to  Support  Student 
Leadership 

The  TDSB’s  official  policy  framework  for 
equity  and  human  rights  is  inclusive  and 
far-reaching.  This  recently  amalgamated 


TDSB’s  written  commitment  to  equity 
became  much  more  ambitious  as  a 
result  of  the  extensive  participation  of 
community-based  equity  advocacy 
groups  in  the  production  oj  the 
board’s  key  policy  documents. 


board’s  written  commitment  to  equity  became 
much  more  ambitious  as  a result  of  the  exten- 
sive participation  of  community-based  equity 
advocacy  groups  in  the  production  of  the 
board’s  key  policy  documents.  The  Equity 
Foundation  Statement  and  Commitments  to 
Policy  Implementation  and  the  Human  Rights 
Policy  are  overtly  premised  on  the  recognition 
that  people  in  our  society,  and  students,  staff, 
and  community  in  our  schools,  are  treated 
inequitably  because  of  individual  and  systemic 
biases. 


RESOURCES 

Promoting  equity  minded  student  leadership: 

• Y-files:  The  Ultimate  Youth  Resource  Guide: 
to  order  e-mail  yfiles_guide@hotmail.com. 

• Fire  it  Up!  Youth  Action  Manual: 
www.youthactionnetwork.org 

The  following  comprehensive  resources: 

• explore  human  rights  and  responsibilities 

• build  on  the  principles  of  social  justice 

• teach  decision-making  and  social  action  skills 

• commit  to  a curriculum  delivered  in  an 
emotionally  safe  environment 

• foster  a school  climate  of  respect,  co-operation, 
student  involvement,  recognition  and  positive 
behaviour 

Manifesting  Encouraging  and  Respectful 
Environments  examines  seven  "isms"— ageism, 
classism,  ableism,  sexism,  faith  as  an  ism, 
heterosexism  and  racism.  The  Future  We  Want: 
Building  an  Inclusive  Curriculum  provides  a teach- 
ing context  for  the  "isms,"  suggests  strategies  for 
implementing  an  inclusive  curriculum  from  kinder- 
garten to  Grade  12.  Both  published  by  Peel 
District  School  Board  (2002),  Mississauga,  ON. 
www.peel.edu.on.ca/facts/equity.htm 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  EQUITY  GROUPS/CLUBS 


announcements 


School  Bias  Report  Card 

Develop  a checklist  that  examines  all  the  areas  of 
equity  and  how  they  are  dealt  with  in  your  school's 
code  of  conduct,  curriculum,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  students'  rights  or  complaints  process. 

Artworks/Theatre  Work 

Creative  art  work  is  always  a good  way  to  present 
equity  and  human  rights.  This  could  take  the  form 
of  a poster  contest  on  a specific  issue  or  school  or 
classroom  displays  for  different  significant  days. 
Putting  on  a school  play  or  improvised  perform- 
ance is  another  great  way  to  get  your  message  out 
in  an  attention-getting  manner. 

Announcements 

Student  voices  should  be  part  of  school 
announcements. 


Conferences  and  Forums 

Use  your  group  to  focus  school  attention  to 
your  issue  by  holding  a conference  or  forum 
using  both  student  and  community  experts  to 
speak.  You  might  even  be  able  to  partner  up 
with  other  groups  from  other  schools  to  expand 
beyond  your  immediate  school  community! 

Student-led  Presentations  or  Workshops 

Students  can  be  trained  to  do  presentations  for 
their  peers  based  on  what  they  have  either 
learned  or  experienced  being  a part  of  an  equity 
group.  These  presentations  could  also  be  recog- 
nized as  credit  work  for  participating  students. 

Multimedia  Projects 

These  projects  can  include  newsletters,  maga- 
zines, a spoken  word  night,  a video  production 
crew,  or  band.  It's  a fun  way  to  get  students 
involved  in  an  equity  issue  and  a great  way  to 
get  the  group's  message  out  there. 


The  biases  cited  include  those  related  to: 
age,  ancestry,  citizenship  /nationality,  colour, 
creed/faith/religion,  disability,  ethnicity/ 
culture /linguistic  origin,  family  status,  gender/ 
sex,  gender  identity,  marital  status,  place  of 
origin,  race,  sexual  orientation,  and  socio- 
economic status. 

Both  of  these  documents  elaborate  for 
school  board  staff  and  all  members  of  the 
school  board  community  an  extensive  list  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  that,  if  realized, 
would  significantly  challenge  the  entrenched 
barriers  to  justice  and  equality  within  the 
Toronto  schools. 

School  board  central  staff,  school  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  community  members  all 
can  and  should  facilitate  student  leadership  by 
educating  students  about  their  human  rights 
and  responsibilities,  and  by  supporting  them  in 
the  development  of  leadership  and  advocacy 
skills,  both  within  the  classroom  and  within 
the  community.  In  keeping  with  this  view,  the 
TDSB  promises  in  its  Equity  Foundation 
Statement  to  ensure: 

“The  curriculum  of  our  schools  accurately  reflects 
and  uses  the  variety  of  knowledge  cf  all  peoples  as 
the  basis  for  instruction;  that  it  actively  provides 
opportunities  for  all  students  to  understand  the  fac- 
tors that  cause  inequity  in  society  and  to  understand 
the  similarities,  differences  and  the  connections 
between  different forms  of  discrimination;  and  that  it 


helps  students  to  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge 
that  enable  them  to  challenge  unjust  practices,  and 
to  build  a positive  relationships  among  their  fellow 
students,  and  among  all  members  of  the  society.” 

The  Need  to  Rethink  Curriculum 

2 We  encourage  teachers  to  rethink  their 
curriculum  in  a multifaceted  way. 

This  means: 

• reworking  content — what  is  taught 
• pedagogy — how  things  are  taught 
• access — who  has  access  to  information 
• climate — what  the  total  learning  environ- 
ment is  like. 

To  further  support  educators  in  considering 
the  pervasive  scope  and  nature  of  curriculum, 
we  find  it  helpful  to  draw  on  the  work  of  the 
former  Director  of  the  Antiracism  & 
Ethnocultural  Equity  Team,  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training,  Nora  Allingham. 
Allingham  often  has  reminded  us  that  curricu- 
lum is  constituted  by  the  entire  learning  envi- 
ronment, and  students  learn  and  receive  pow- 
erful messages  not  only  from  their  textbooks 
and  the  formal  lessons  they  are  taught,  but  also 
from  the  whole  experience  of  being  in  class- 
rooms and  schools.  This  includes: 

• the  seating  plan 
• group  work 
• posters 
• music 


• prayers  and  readings 

• languages  spoken  in  the  school,  food  in  the 
cafeteria 

• visitors  to  the  classrooms 

• reception  of  parents  in  the  office 

• the  races  [or  race]  of  the  office  staff,  custodial 
staff,  administration,  and  teaching  staff 

• displays  of  student  work 

• school  teams,  sports,  and  clubs 

• the  school  logo  or  emblem 

• field  trips 

WORKING  OUT  STRATEGIES 

Inclusive  Curriculum 

Inclusive  curriculum  is  an  approach  to  learning 
and  teaching  which  recognizes  and  values  the 
rich  diversity  of  our  school  population.  Both 
in  its  content  and  methodology,  inclusive 
curriculum  seeks  to  recognize  and  to  affirm 
the  life  experiences  of  all  students,  regardless 
of  gender,  place  of  origin,  religion,  ethnicity 
and  race,  cultural  and  linguistic  background, 
social  and  economic  status,  sexual  orientation, 
age  and  ability/ disability. 

To  make  our  existing  curriculum  more 
inclusive  the  following  is  a fist  of  questions  that 
we  may  want  to  reflect  on  continually  as  we 
develop  and  refine  our  curriculum  and  our 
classroom  program  and  practices: 

• Whose  voices  are  present?  Whose  voices 
are  absent? 

• What  and  whose  knowledge  is  recognized? 
How  is  it  recognized? 

• Do  resources  acknowledge  all  people  and 
perspectives? 

• What  assessment  and  evaluation  tools  will 
be  most  equitable? 

• How  do  the  social  identities  of  teachers  and 
other  school  staff  shape  interactions  with 
students,  parents,  and  community? 

• How  can  we  create  a classroom  and  a 
school  climate  that  supports  and  welcomes 
the  diversity  of  all  students,  staff  and  com- 
munity. members? 

• How  can  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  families  and  the  general  community  be 
valued  and  reflected  in  our  curriculum? 

• Is  a variety  of  methods  used  to  ensure  that 
all  students  are  engaged  in  learning? 

• Are  students  supported  in  their  develop- 
ment as  active  citizens  and  leaders  who  are 
encouraged  to  advocate  for  social  justice? 
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Students  enjoy  projects  that... 

• Are  structured  using  youth  input 

• Meet  youth  needs  and  interests 

• Give  youth  autonomy  to  carry  out  a project, 
even  if  it  means  starting  small 

• Make  use  of  youth  leadership,  and  empower 
youth  leaders 

• Are  culturally  appropriate  and  inclusive 

• Give  recognition  to  the  contributions  of  young 
people 

• Use  youth  culture  and  existing  talents  as  an 
important  part  of  the  project 

• Are  active  where  'doing'  is  not  overshadowed 
by  research  and  planning 

• Hold  meetings  in  appropriate  venues — with 
food,  music,  etc. 

• Offer  an  organizational  facility,  or  space  to  get 
organized 

• Provide  incentives  for  participation 

• Are  gratifying  and  engaging  to  be  part  of! 

— excerpted  from 
Y-Files:  The  Ultimate  Youth  Resource  Guide 


So  what  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  equity 
minded  student  leadership?  One  of  the  most 
powerful  ways  we  can  encourage  students  to 
take  equity  seriously  is  to  show  them  through 
our  actions  and  behaviours  that  we  are  also 
committed  to  talking  about  and  teaching  in 
ways  that  promote  and  reflect  equity.  Also, 
students  are  far  likelier  to  participate  actively 
in  equity  related  school  clubs  and  groups  when 
they  are  sponsored  by  teachers  who  are  known 
for  being  equity  minded  in  their  own  work. 


Student  Participation 

In  many  cases,  students  may  have  family  obli- 
gations or  jobs  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
after  school  meetings. 

Here  are  just  a few  questions  to  keep  in 
mind  when  starting  up  or  working  with  stu- 
dent clubs  and  groups: 

• Is  there  a cost  associated  with  the  club?  If 
so,  what  does  this  mean  for  access  to  the 
club? 

• Are  meetings  held  at  a time  to  accommo- 
date students  with  after  school  jobs  or 
other  family  responsibilities? 

• Are  students  aware  of  the  range  of  student 
clubs  at  the  school? 

• Which  students  are  over  and  under-repre- 
sented in  school  clubs  and  decision  making 
in  the  school? 


• Are  all  school  clubs  adequately  funded,  or 
do  some  receive  more  funding  than  others 
do? 

• Do  school  groups  build  partnerships  with 
nearby  community  resources  and  centres? 

• Are  there  opportunities  for  students  to 
work  with  teachers  on  school-wide  equity 
programs  and  initiatives? 

• Is  the  focus  of  the  club  primarily  celebra- 
tory (e.g.,  fashion  shows  and  potlucks)  or 
does  it  also  help  students  to  ask  questions 
about  power,  its  operation  in  the  school  and 
social  change? 

• Does  the  student  club  promote  support  for 
and  connections  between  all  equity  issues? 

• What  is  the  role  of  the  staff  advisor?  Are 
we,  as  educators,  willing  to  learn  from  and 
be  challenged  by  the  insights  and  experi- 
ences of  our  students? 

• Are  there  leadership  opportunities  built 
into  classroom  activities  (e.g.,  through 
weekly  classroom  meetings)  so  that  all  stu- 
dents are  able  to  develop  skills  such  as  pub- 
lic speaking,  facilitation  of  a meeting,  and 
conflict  resolution? 


speakers’  panel),  and  STARS  (students  and 
teachers  against  racism  and  sexism).  These 
groups  use  community  experts  to  train  stu- 
dents through  a topic  specific  workshop  for- 
mat, which  these  student  leaders  in  turn  teach 
to  other  students  across  the  school  system. 
Another  version  of  this  model  is  a peer  medi- 
ation model  which  educates  a group  of  student 
leaders  both  how  to  do  specific  workshops  and 
how  to  act  as  advocates  or  first  contact  student 
councilors  around  issues  of  harassment, 
human  rights,  and  discrimination. 

Issue-focused  Support  Group 

3 The  third  model  combines  an  issue- 
focused  group  with  elements  of  support. 
Gay /straight  alliances,  some  young  women’s 
groups,  and  new  immigrants  welcome  groups 
are  examples  of  this  model.  The  group  is  built 
on  the  premise  of  safety  and  community  and 
may  not  take  any  overt  action  outside  of  its 
membership.  These  groups  are  generally  places 
for  people  to  share  common  experiences, 
make  friends,  and  get  help  if  they  need  it. 
These  groups  always  have  a faculty  advisor. 


MODELS  TO  CONSIDER 

Student-led  Club  with  Specific  Focus 

IThe  first  model  is  a student  led  club  that 
has  a specific  focus  like  anti-racism,  the 
environment,  or  a more  broad  based  approach 
like  anti-bias  action  or  human  rights. 
Membership  for  these  clubs  is  generally  open 
to  any  student  who  has  an  interest  in  the  issues 
being  examined,  although  some  clubs  may 
limit  membership  based  on  particular  social 
identities.  Members  of  these  clubs  generate  a 
mission  statement,  goals,  and  plans  of  action 
for  their  school  or  community.  Usually  a vol- 
unteer faculty  member  supervises  the  club. 
These  clubs  are  the  most  widely  used  because 
being  issue  focused  means  having  a wide  vari- 
ety of  interpretations  and  their  scope  is  only 
limited  by  the  imagination  of  the  membership. 

Educative  Model 

2 The  second  model  is  an  educative 
approach,  which  develops  peer  educators 
to  do  more  focused  work  with  other  students 
at  their  school.  This  has  been  a successful 
approach  with  groups  like  TEACH  (teens  edu- 
cating and  confronting  homophobia), 
SpeakOut  (anti-harassment,  anti-homophobia 
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Co-operative  Learning: 

Steps  Towards  an 
Anti-Racist  Education 

John  Myers 


To  what  extent  does  co-operative  learning,  long  touted  as  a strategy  for 
reducing  prejudice,  assist  the  work  of  anti-racist  educators? 


Co-operative  learning  has  one  of  the 
strongest  research  bases  of  any  educa- 
tional innovation  when  it  comes  to  demon- 
strating academic  achievement.  In  addition 
to  nearly  1,000  studies,  there  have  been  at 
least  five  reviews  of  these  studies  to  ensure 
that  that  their  findings  are  based  on  quality 
research. 1 

Along  with  improved  learning  for  all,  what 
can  co-operative  learning  contribute  to  anti- 
racist education  and  its  components  of 
respect,  equity,  and  an  authentic  confronting 
of  prejudice  and  stereotyping? 

In  a previous  issue  of  Orbit  (Myers,  2003),  I 
noted  some  ways  in  which  co-operative  learn- 
ing promoted  character  and  citizenship  and 
cited  a study  (Ziegler,  1981)  which  demon- 
strated the  long-lasting  effects  that  the  use  of 
one  co-operative  learning  technique  had  on 
interethnic  friendships  in  Toronto  elementary 
schools. 

This  article  further  explores  the  fit  bet- 
ween co-operative  learning  and  anti-racism 
education. 


Co-operative  learning  has  one 
of  the  strongest  research  bases  oj  any 
educational  innovation  when  it 


comes  to  demonstrating 
academic  achievement 


CO-OPERATIVE  LEARNING  AND 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Co-operative  learning  has  a number  of  diverse 
origins.  An  important  origin  is  the  landmark 
Brown  vs.  Topeka  case  in  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  segregation  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  1954. 

Many  social  scientists  supporting  desegrega- 
tion recognized  that  putting  Whites  and  Blacks 
together  would  not,  by  itself,  reduce  preju- 
dice. Allport’s  The  Nature  of  Prejudice  (1954) 
proposed  a contact  hypothesis  whereby  preju- 
dice is  reduced  by  equal  status  contact  of 
groups  seeking  common  goals.  In  other  words, 
if  competition  among  groups  led  to  prejudice 


and  discrimination  of  the  kind  seen  throughout 
human  history,  co-operation  would  promote 
positive  relations. 

In  the  classic  “Robber’s  Cave”  experiment, 
Muzafer  Sherif  and  his  colleagues  demonstrat- 
ed some  of  the  factors  creating  conflict 
between  groups,  as  well  as  conditions  for 
reducing  such  conflict.  ^ Forcing  groups  to 
work  together  to  reach  common  goals  eased 
the  prejudice  and  tension  that  had  previously 
existed  between  the  groups. 

In  theory,  co-operative  learning  appears  to 
meet  the  criteria  Allport  and  Sherif  set  out  for 
strong,  long-lasting  connections  among  people 
of  diverse  backgrounds.  In  a recent  review  of 
the  research,  Robert  Slavin  (1995a)  concludes 
that  all  co-operative  learning  methods  meet 
the  criteria  in  practice  and  that  “the  practical 
implications  for  schools  are  unambiguous” 
(p.  633).  Such  benefits  have  been  seen  in  a 
number  of  innovative  programs  at  the  univer- 
sity level  (Dancis,  1991). 

If  all  learners  regardless  of  their  origins  can 
benefit  both  academically  and  socially  and  can 
establish  lasting  friendships  across  racial  and 
ethnic  barriers,  then  co-operative  learning  in 
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Anti-Racism  Education 


its  many  forms  can  be  considered  an  anti-racist 
pedagogy  by  combating  individual  expressions 
of  prejudice. ^ In  other  words,  compared  to 
lectures  and  other  more  traditional  forms  of 
teaching,  it  is  a step.  How  great  a step  depends 
on  the  variant  used. 

THREE  VARIATIONS  ON  A THEME 

Each  of  the  following  variants  of  co-operative 
learning  approaches  inclusion  and  power-shar- 
ing in  different  ways.  If  implementation  is  a 
process,  then  to  what  extent  do  these  varia- 
tions (and  others)  represent  steps  towards  an 
anti-racist  curriculum? 

Student-Team-Learning: 

Equity  with  a Behaviorist  Face 

Student-Team- Learning  methods  apply  the 
contact  hypothesis  to  the  classroom  through 
the  use  of  “improvement  scoring.”  In  the  case 
of  one  Student-Team- Learning  approach, 
Student-Teams-Achievement  Divisions  or 
STAD  (Slavin,  1986),  students  study  material 
in  mixed  race/ sex  teams  of  four  to  six  mem- 
bers prior  to  taking  individual  quizzes. 
Students’  quiz  scores  are  compared  to  past 
averages.  Points  are  awarded  based  on  improve- 
ment over  previous  scores.  These  points  are 
totaled  to  form  team  scores.  Teams  meeting 
certain  criteria  gain  certificates,  bonus  points, 
or  other  forms  of  public  recognition.  Since  all 
group  members  have  equal  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  their  team’s  score,  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  team  are  valued. 

This  differs  from  traditional  reward  struc- 
tures and  conflicts  with  some  current  grading 
approaches  (O’Connor,  2002).  Coleman 
(1961)  notes  that  an  individual  student’s  suc- 
cess in  sports  is  strongly  supported  by  other 
students  because  the  sports  hero  brings  glory 
to  the  team  and  to  the  school.  Conversely,  stu- 
dents do  not  encourage  one  another’s  academ- 
ic achievements  because  in  the  competitive  aca- 
demic system  achievement  brings  success  only 
to  the  individual.  Student-Team-Learning  takes 
this  lesson  from  sports  into  the  classroom.  The 
academic  results  for  inner-city  students  acquir- 
ing basic  information  and  simple  skills  are  sig- 
nificant when  using  this  mastery  learning  ver- 
sion of  co-operative  learning  (Slavin,  1995b).  A 
classroom  example  from  a Toronto  school  con- 
firmed STAD’s  results  for  two  teachers  (Myers 
& Taylor,  1983).  Especially  noted  was  the  will- 


Students  do  not  encourage  one 
another’s  academic  achievements 


because  in  the  competitive  academic 
system  achievement  brings  success 
only  to  the  individual. 


ingness  of  all  class  members  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  the  lowest  achievers  when  they  were 
recognized  for  improving. 

Jigsaw: 

Equity  through  Task  Interdependence 

Jigsaw  applies  the  contact  hypothesis  by 
manipulating  task  structures  so  that  group 
members  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
the  learning  (Aronson,  Blaney,  Stephan,  Sikes, 
& Snapp,  1978).  In  this  approach,  used  for 
more  narrative  material  and  more  complex 
outcomes  than  those  promoted  by  STAD, 
every  member  of  a “home”  group  is  responsi- 
ble for  a unique  and  necessary  part  of  the 
material.  This  material  is  learned  in  counter- 
part groups,  reconstituted  for  this  purpose 
from  members  of  the  home  groups.  Finally, 
students  return  to  their  original  home  groups 
to  teach  their  piece  to  the  rest;  in  other  words, 
to  put  together  the  jigsaw.  A variation  of  jig- 


saw, Jigsaw  II  (Slavin,  1986)  also  manipulates 
the  reward  structure  as  in  STAD. 

In  a classroom  example  (Myers  & Lemon, 
1988,  p. 2 1 ),  “the  teacher  is  an  enabler  [our  ital- 
ics] working  very  hard  in  the  background  to 
structure  the  learning  activities  appropriate  for 
that  particular  group  of  students.”  The  teacher 
is  central  to  all  that  is  going  on,  but  the  students 
are  in  control  of  their  own  learning  process. 
They  use  the  teacher  as  a resource  person,  an 
advice-giver,  a helper  to  the  problems  they  are 
trying  to  solve.  They  also  learn  to  use  one 
another  as  resource  people  and  helpers,  and 
how  to  help  others  effectively.  This  represents  a 
step,  albeit  a small  one,  in  creating  communi- 
ties in  which  power  is  shared. 

3 Complex  Instruction: 

Changing  Power  Dynamics 

Useful  as  Student- Team-Learning  and  Jigsaw 
are  in  improving  achievement  for  all  students 
and  promoting  equity  as  well  as  excellence, 
they  are  limited  in  broader  application  since 
they  are  techniques:  effective  techniques  but 
limited  to  certain  kinds  of  limited  learnings. 

Some  co-operative  learning  approaches 
go  beyond  a technical  orientation.  If  imple- 
mentation is  a process,  a useful  next  step  in 
moving  towards  anti-racism  education  might 
be  Complex  Instruction. 

Contact  theory  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
designing  programs  for  reducing  prejudice 
among  students.  Cohen  (1994)  proposes  that 
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Co-Operative  Learning  Resources 

Co-operative  Learning  at  a Crossroads,  a theme 

issue  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  174  (2): 

• six  papers  examine  the  problematic  nature  of 
co-operative  learning  from  both  the 
researcher  and  practitioner  perspective. 

Websites: 

• http://www.glade.ca  introduces  you  to  the  local 
network  and  links  to  http://www.iasce.net 

• http://www.stanford.edu/group/pci/,  an 
international  network  which  presents  an 
extensive  array  of  resources  and  explores  the 
nature  of  Complex  Instruction 


Complex  Instruction  seems 
to  correspond  well  to  some  of 
the  new  approaches  to 
assessment  and  evaluation 


driving  the  Ontario  curriculum. 


shaping  contact  may  not  produce  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students.  The 
assumptions  students  and  teachers  have  of  each 
other  must  be  further  altered  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  class  environment.  Otherwise, 
status  differences  brought  to  the  group- 
expectations  of  competency  arising  from  class, 
race,  and  gender  stereotypes,  in  addition  to 
perceptions  of  academic  ability — will  result  in 
some  students  interacting,  dominating  and 
hence  learning  more  than  others. 

Complex  Instruction  treats  status  differ- 
ences through  the  use  of  complex  challenging 
tasks  requiring  a variety  of  abilities,  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  member  of  a group.  Group 
norms  for  equitable  interaction  among  group 
members  are  taught.  The  teacher  also  “assigns 
competence”  (Cohen,  Lotan  & Whitcomb, 
1992)  to  low-status  members  by  providing 
positive,  specific  and  public  feedback  for  high- 
quality  contributions  to  the  group  effort.  Such 
feedback  may  help  alter  student  perceptions  of 


the  capacities  of  low-status  members. 

In  addition  to  more  explicitly  addressing 
power  relationships  within  a classroom, 
Complex  Instruction  seems  to  correspond 
well  to  some  of  the  new  approaches  to 
assessment  and  evaluation  driving  the  Ontario 
curriculum.  These  include  the  use  of  varied 
performance  assessment  tasks  requiring  a 
complex  range  of  abilities  and  scored  with  a 
rubric,  one  which  students  are  or  should  be 
involved  in  designing. 

While  Complex  Instruction  originated 
within  a context  of  accommodating  multicul- 
tural and  multiracial  diversity  in  California 
classrooms,  its  impact  may  go  beyond  this  in  its 
effects  on  the  power  relations  among  students. 

DILEMMAS  RAISED  BY  THE  EXAMPLES 

The  variety  of  co-operative  learning  methods 
ought  to  be  a strength. 

Yet  if  co-operative  learning  is  so  good,  why 
is  there  often  resistance  to  its  use,  especially 
at  the  high  school  level,  even  by  anti-racist 
educators? 

There  still  is,  despite  decades  of  workshops 
and  conferences,  confusion  among  many  of  us 
about  the  significant  differences  between 
arranging  classes  in  clusters  or  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  co-operative  learning.  Even  among 
those  familiar  with  co-operative  learning, 
there  is  a tendency  to  generalize  among  the 
varied  approaches  to  the  strategy,  failing  to 
recognize  that  many  of  these  strategies  have 
specific  purposes. 

While  some  forms  are  simple  to  incorporate 
into  lessons,  some  forms  are  not.  We  need  to 
make  better  transitions  from  the  slick  work- 
shop with  willing  participants  to  a Grade  9 
applied  math  class  of  29  students  last  period  on 
Friday  before  a long  weekend.  Complex 
Instruction,  to  my  mind,  has  the  most  poten- 
tial of  the  examples  described  to  authentically 
change  the  dynamics  of  classroom  and  school 
life,  but  its  use  is  not  learned  through  a 
smooth,  three-hour  workshop  package. 

In  times  of  stress,  and  education  in  Ontario 
and  elsewhere  is  in  a stressful  time,  if  we  “try 
out”  a new  idea  we  quickly  hit  that  abyss  called 
the  implementation  dip  (Fullan  et  al.,  1990). 
During  this  dip  things  often  get  worse  before 
they  get  better.  Without  support  it  is  easier  to 
give  up  and  return  to  familiar  ways.  It’s  a rare 
teacher  who  can  resist  generations  of  socializa- 


tion about  what  “real”  teaching  is.  The 
increased  focus  on  assessment  and  individual 
accountability  makes  small  group  work,  even 
when  structured  co-operatively,  additionally 
problematic  (Goldstein,  2003). 

Also  in  these  times  it’s  easier  to  practice, 
“one-way  pedagogy”  and  retain  the  power  of 
information  giver  and  knowledge  gatekeeper. 
So,  rather  than  use  co-operative  approaches 
that  take  time  for  teachers  and  students  to  ori- 
ent themselves  to  a different  power  dynamic  in 
a classroom  or  school,  it’s  easier  to  use  those 
techniques  perceived  to  meet  the  need  for 
content  coverage  before  the  big  test. 

Real  change  leading  to  genuine  improve- 
ment for  us  as  well  as  for  our  students  is  hard, 
serious  stuff.  If  the  power  of  co-operative 
learning  to  change  the  way  we  look  at  our- 
selves, each  other,  and  society  as  a whole  is 
routinized  to  a set  of  techniques,  and  the  first 
two  variations  above  are  seen  as  just  tech- 
niques, then  its  potential  as  an  anti-racist  ped- 
agogy  is  seriously  weakened.  What  is  the  sense 
for  teaching  content  of  value  to  no  one,  even  if 
it  is  done  in  a “fun”  way? 

FINAL  THOUGHTS 

Anti-racism  education  is  an  educational 
approach  that  seeks  to  challenge  inequalities  at 
all  levels,  to  celebrate  culture  and  difference, 
and  address  issues  of  power,  justice  and 
inequality  included  within  the  formal  and  hid- 
den curriculum — all  this  to  help  us  under- 
stand and  deal  with  racism,  prejudice,  and 
stereotyping. 

This  is  important  content.  Active,  democra- 
tizing classroom  processes  such  as  co-operative 
learning  can  make  such  powerful  content 
meaningful  and  memorable,  but  only  if  we  rec- 
ognize the  relationship  between  content  and 
process  and  the  challenges  in  implementing 
not  just  techniques  but  new  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  for  inclusion  and  social  justice. 

NOTES 

1 One  very  clear  review  of  the  research  on  this  and  other 
educational  innovations  for  teachers  comes  from  Research 
on  Educational  Innovations,  now  in  its  third  edition  (Ellis, 
2001).  This  concentrates  on  academic  achievement 
effects. 

2 The  experiment  is  described  in  detail  at 
http://wvvw.age-of-the-sage.org/psychology/ 
sherif_robbers_cave_experiment.html 

3 An  examination  of  the  tangled  social  construction  of 
“race”  and  “ethnicity”  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
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It  Can’t  Be  Just  Sports! 

Schooling,  Academics  and 
Athletic  Scholarship  Expectations 

Carl  E.  James 
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I take  the  position  that  student-athletes  like  Dwayne  are  never  “on  the 
right  track”  by  solely  concentrating  on  athletics. 


Over  the  years,  the  Toronto  Star  has  featured 
weekly  reports  on  high  school  students’ 
athletic  life.  One  such  report,  headlined 
“School  gives  James  a second  shot:  Sports 
motivates  student  to  turn  his  life  around”  (June 
9,  2000)  by  reporter  David  Grossman,  started 
by  saying:  “For  15 -year-old  Dwayne  James, 
tossing  a steel  ball  just  might  be  the  start  of 
something  big.”  That  “start”  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  after  a “rough”  year  due  to  “discipli- 
nary problems”  at  school,  Dwayne,  a Black 
male,  now  has  sports  to  help  “him  turn  his  life 
around.” 

The  article  does  not  give  us  any  specific 
information  about  how  this  “6-foot- 1,  200- 
pound  athlete  . . . who  lives  away  from  home” 
had  been  doing  academically,  but  it  is  implied 
that  he  had  not  been  doing  well  in  school  until 
the  past  school  year,  when  he  registered  in  an 
alternative  school  and  took  up  tossing  the  shot 
put.  By  end  of  the  school  year,  Dwayne,  a 
“Jamaican-born  youngster,”  had  tossed  the 
four- kilogram  ball  15.61  metres  (his  personal 
best),  capturing  the  Ontario  provincial  title 
and  a third  gold  medal. This  success  in  shot  put 
so  impressed  Dwayne’s  school  principal,  his 
teacher  and  coach,  and  the  reporter,  that  they 


But  according  to  the  coach, 
what  impressed  him  the  most  was 
Dwayne’s  “work  ethic  in  sports.” 


were  optimistic  his  hard  work  in  athletics 
would  translate  into  educational  success. 

Indeed,  the  route  by  which  Dwayne  will 
attain  success  reads  like  that  of  many  Black  stu- 
dent athletes:  Dwayne  had  problems  with 
school  so  with  the  encouragement  of  the  coach 
he  took  up  a sport.  For  many  other  Black  stu- 
dents it  is  basketball  (James,  2003;  1998; 
Spence,  1999;  Toronto  Star,  2003),  but  for 
Dwayne  it  is  shot  put;  and  the  introduction  to 
taking  up  sport  is  typical.  “I  remember,”  said 
the  coach,  “meeting  him  for  the  first  time  and, 
after  seeing  his  size,  encouraged  him  to  take 
part  in  sports.”The  coach  described  Dwayne  as 
“very  athletic,  can  dunk  the  ball  [he  is  said  to 
be  fond  of  basketball] , has  a great  vertical  leap 
and  seems  to  be  comfortable  playing  the 
game.”The  coach  also  said  that  he  believed  that 
sports  has  given  Dwayne  “a  lot  of  confidence 


because  Dwayne’s  a quiet  and  very  shy  kind  of 
person.”  Contributing  to  this  confidence  is  the 
“lots  of  attention  and  congratulatory  remarks” 
that  Dwayne  receives  from  teachers  and  stu- 
dents for  his  athletic  successes.  But  according 
to  the  coach,  what  impressed  him  the  most 
was  Dwayne’s  “work  ethic  in  sports.”  He 
explained  that  Dwayne  “never  missed  a prac- 
tice and  his  attendance  is  excellent.”  And  not- 
ing Dwayne’s  confidence,  motivation  and  ded- 
ication to  sports,  his  school  principal  said  that 
he  is  “convinced  that,  with  the  proper  mentor- 
ing, the  sky  is  the  limit  for  what  he  is  capable 
of  doing.”  As  the  reporter  indicates,  this  seems 
to  suggest  that  while  Dwayne  is  “still  three 
years  away  from  athletic  scholarship  opportu- 
nities in  the  United  States,  he’s  on  the  right 
track.” 

In  promoting  these  hopes  and  dreams,  edu- 
cators— coaches,  teachers,  parents  and  media 
alike — do  little  more  than  help  to  keep  stu- 
dent-athletes in  school  and  delay  their  drop- 
ping-out (see  Dei  et  al. , 1997).  And  by 
encouraging  student-athletes  to  concentrate 
on  or  specialize  in  one  sport,  coaches  are  help- 
ing to  limit  their  possibilities,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  volatility  of  the  sporting  mar- 
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ket  (Hill,  1993).  Further,  there  is  the  concern 
for  student-athletes  when  their  athletic  aspira- 
tions are  never  realized  or  when  their  athletic 
careers  end.  Within  this  context,  therefore,  I am 
arguing  for  equitable  education  for  student-ath- 
letes— where  their  academic  activities  are 
viewed  by  educators  to  be  as  important  as  the 
gold  medals  and  provincial  titles  that  they 
achieve.  And  insofar  as  athletics  is  perceived 
by  student-athletes  to  be  their  way  to  achieve 
their  educational  and  occupational /career  aspi- 
rations, coaches  and  educators  have  a responsi- 
bility to  encourage  participation  in  a variety  of 
sport  activities  to  develop  diverse  abilities  and 
skills  and  broaden  athletic  repertoire. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK: 

SPORTS,  RACE  AND  SCHOOLING 

Schools  claim  to  operate  on  principles  of  cul- 
tural neutrality,  egalitarianism,  democracy  and 
accessibility,  and  as  such  have  the  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  needs,  interests,  expectations 
and  aspirations  of  their  diverse  student  popu- 
lation. Accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  educa- 
tors, through  the  curriculum  and  program- 
ming activities,  build  on  the  abilities,  skills  and 
competencies  of  students  with  the  expectation 
that  all  students  will  be  able  to  fully  participate 
in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school  and  realize 
academic  success.  Schools  then  are  not  per- 
ceived to  structure  or  anticipate  the  outcomes 
of  students,  but  provide  opportunities  which 
make  possible  the  outcomes  related  to  the 
efforts  that  students  put  into  their  work. 
Students’  participation  in  specific  athletic 
activities  is  seen  as  reflective  of  their  choices, 
interests,  skills,  abilities,  aptitudes  and  compe- 
tence. And  the  fact  that  educators  and  coaches 
encourage  particular  groups  of  students  in 
specific  athletic  activity  is  seen  to  be  related  to 
the  coach’s  concern  and  care  for  the  student, 
his/her  knowledge  of  the  student’s  interests 
and  aspirations,  and  the  assumption  that 
encouraging  the  student  in  the  particular  sport 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of  a “posi- 
tive self-concept”  and  a feeling  of  connection 
to  the  school.  Indeed,  much  of  this  was  evident 
in  the  ways  that  Dwayne’s  coach  and  principal 
talked  about  their  support  for  Dwayne  and  the 
benefit  that  he  has  gained  and  will  gain  through 
his  participation  in  shot  put  and  basketball. 

That  Dwayne  is  a Black  “Jamaican-born 
youngster,  6-foot- 1,  200  pounds,  living  away 
from  home,”  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Star’s 


article.  In  fact,  we  only  know  that  he  is  Black 
because  of  the  accompanying  picture. 
Seemingly,  for  the  coach,  the  principal,  and  the 
reporter  these  are  just  descriptors  which  have 
no  direct  relationship  to  why  sport  might  be 
just  the  activity  that  will  keep  Dwayne  in 
school  and  “on  the  right  track.”  So  a reading  of 
their  perspective,  then,  like  many  others, 
might  be  that  Dwayne’s  athleticism  has  nothing 
to  do  with  race.  And  Dwayne’s  interests  in 
sport  are  likely  to  be  explained  in  terms  of 
“culture”  and  not  race;  hence  race  is  “not  seen” 
or  acknowledged.  In  other  words,  race  is  pre- 
sented as  “invisible,”  but  it  is  likely  to  have 
played  a role  in  the  educators’  assumptions  of 
and  work  with  Dwayne.  In  Kai  James  (2000), 
a high  school  student,  recalls  in  his  letter  to  a 
friend,  Alex,  “I  remember  the  track  coach 
coming  into  my  Grade  9 gym  class  and  asking 
all  the  Black  students  if  they  would  be  partici- 
pating in  the  track  meet,”  but  the  same  invita- 
tion was  not  extended  to  other  students.  This 
practice  of  linking  race  and  colour  to  possible 
athletic  interest  is  often  denied  by  coaches  and 
educators  because  they  wish  to  avoid  being 
accused  of  stereotyping  and  racism. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  observe  teachers 
and  coaches  encouraging  particular  students  to 
join  the  hockey  team,  the  basketball  team,  the 
soccer  team,  the  football  team,  or  the  bad- 
minton team.  So  while  assumptions  of  the  cul- 
tural interests  of  students  might,  in  fact, 
underlie  why  educators  choose  and  encourage 
some  students,  and  not  others,  to  participate 
in  specific  athletic  activities,  they  do  so  with 
particular  constructs  of  race  (Price,  1 997)  and 
its  link  to  culture. 

This  “cultural  paradigm”  which  informs  edu- 
cators’ assumptions  and  work  with  student- 
athletes  is  often  based  on  the  idea  that  students 
of  minority  ethno-racial  groups  have  similar 
values,  interests,  aspirations,  and  behaviour 
patterns  which  are  believed  to  be  informed  by 
their  immigrant  backgrounds  (whether  or  not 
they  are  immigrants).  Accordingly,  these 
“immigrant”  students  are  perceived  to  have 
athletic  interests  that  represent  their  national 
origins  or  the  countries  from  which  they  or 
their  parents  come.  With  this  view,  little  or  no 
consideration  is  given  to  the  cultural  diversity 
that  is  to  be  found  among  group  members  in 
relation  to,  among  many  other  factors,  class, 
ethnicity,  race,  and/or  gender  differences,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  they  are  Canadian-born. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK: 

ATHLETICS  AND  ACADEMICS 

It  is  the  case  that  Black  youth,  more  than  any 
others,  tend  to  use  sports  as  means  of  negoti- 
ating and  navigating  school  (James,  2003; 
1998;  Spence,  1999;  Solomon,  1992).  But 
their  use  of  sports  cannot  be  reduced  to  simply 
a matter  of  culture  and  interest.  We  need  to 
think  of  how  the  schooling  context — relation- 
ships among  teachers  and  students,  the  educa- 
tional materials,  the  curriculum  and  the  peda- 
gogy, in  short,  the  culture  of  the  school — 
addresses  the  academic  needs  and  interests  of 
these  student-athletes  and  not  just  the  students 
who  are  perceived  to  be  academically-orient- 
ed. It  is  important  that  teachers  and  coaches 
come  to  terms  with  the  reasons  why  these 
Black  students  tend  to  believe  that  it  is  mainly 
through  sports  that  they  can  fulfill  their  educa- 
tional needs,  aspirations  and  requirements.  Is 
their  participation  in  sports  an  indication  of 
the  only  means  by  which  school  becomes  tol- 
erable, meaningful,  interesting  and  satisfying? 
Does  it  represent  the  fact  that  these  student- 
athletes  use  sports  as  an  alternative  or  side 
track  from  academic  activities  (as  Milne  [1998] 
and  Solomon  [1992]  found  with  Black  Toronto 
high  school  students) — -a  practice  to  which 
they  have  resorted  because  of  the  support  and 
encouragement  they  receive  from  their  teach- 
ers and  coaches  who  see  this  as  a means  of  con- 
trolling these  academically-weak  and  poten- 
tially disruptive  students?  Is  the  exclusive  par- 


DISCUSSION  POINTS 

Sport  can  make  the  school  experience  more: 

• tolerable 

• meaningful 

• interesting 

• satisfying 

Sport  can  be  a motivator  to  stay  in  school: 

• it  recognizes  and  instills  confidence  through 
encouragement  and  support  of  teachers, 
coaches,  and  peers 

But,  are  sports  and  academics: 

• complementary? 

• counter-productive? 

• success-producing? 
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ticipation  in  particular  athletic  activities  repre- 
sentative of  what  Carrington  (1983)  calls  “the 
colonization  of  space”  because  it  is  the  only 
safe,  comfortable  and  culturally-relevant  space 
or  activity  for  Black  students  in  the  school  (see 
also  Milne,  1998)?  Are  their  abilities  and  skills 
only  recognized  in  and  through  these  activi- 
ties? Are  the  students’  interests  in  athletics  pri- 
marily based  on  their  attempts  to  comply  with 
the  expectations  of  coaches,  teachers  and 
peers  rather  than  their  own? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  impor- 
tant because  they  provide  insights  into  student- 
athletes’  educational  motivations  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  schooling.  The  answers  can  also 
inform  us  about  what  is  lacking  in  the  school- 
ing experiences  of  student-athletes  like 
Dwayne  that  would  make  them  more  produc- 
tively engage  with  school  in  ways  that  would 
satisfy  their  needs,  interests  and  aspirations. 
However,  to  effectively  address  these  ques- 
tions, teachers  coaches  and  principals  must 
identify  or  acknowledge  that  race  and  ethnicity 
do  inform  the  life  experiences  of  students.  The 
idea  here  is  not  that  student-athletes  do  not 
exercise  agency,  indeed  they  do- — this  is  evi- 
dent in  their  use  of  sports — but  we  should  be 
concerned  with  marginalized  students’  over- 
representation in  the  athletic  activities  of  their 
schools  and  their  low  representation  in  aca- 
demic programs.  For  minority  students,  and 
student-athletes  in  particular,  schooling  should 
be  about  helping  them  to  understand  the  limits 
to  their  exclusive  reliance  on  sports  at  the 
expense  of  getting  good  competitive  grades. 

On  the  question  of  grades,  I am  reminded  of 
the  recent  Toronto  Star  article  (Grossman, 
February  25,  2003,  El  & 4)  which  presented 
the  “year’s  Toronto  Star  all-academic  team”  of 
Greater  Toronto.  The  front  page  of  the  sports 
section  of  the  newspaper  showed  the  pictures 
of  the  five  student-athletes — four  Blacks  and 
one  White.  The  panel  of  judges  was  said  to 
comprise  representatives  from  Basketball 
Ontario,  the  Raptors,  as  well  as  university  and 
high  school  coaches.  Interestingly,  the  four 
Black  students  had  grade  point  averages  rang- 
ing from  71  to  75  percent  while  the  White  stu- 
dent-athlete’s grade  point  average  was  98.5 
percent.  In  terms  of  their  plans  for  the  coming 
year,  all  four  Black  students  were  said  to  be 
either  looking  for  or  exploring  or  were  already 
recruited  by  or  “could  end  up  at”  NCAA 


schools.  The  White  athlete  was  said  to  be  head- 
ing for  Cornell  University.  I wonder  about  this 
picture /pro file  of  these  so-called  “basketball 
brains”  who  are  described  as  high  school  stu- 
dents who  “excel  in  the  classroom  as  well  as 
the  court”  and  are  said  to  have  “high  marks.” 
While  grades  are  not  able  to  fully  represent 
the  potential  and  abilities  of  students,  and  they 
are  subjectively  assigned  based  on  a number  of 
factors,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  picture  that  the  Toronto  Star  article 
presents  leaves  us  to  wonder  about  the  educa- 
tional future  of  the  Black  student-athletes.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  with  their  70+  grade 
point  averages,  the  Black  students  could  get 
into  a university  or  college,  but  should  their 
grades  not  be  higher  if  they  are  indeed  to  beat 
their  competition  and  win  the  scholarships? 
Or  are  we  to  accept  that  “high  marks”  for  ath- 
letes, and  Black  athletes  in  particular,  mean 
grade  point  averages  that  are  in  the  70s  or  B,  as 
opposed  to  the  80s  and  90s  or  A. 

THE  SKY  IS  THE  LIMIT 

It  is  possible  that  the  Star  reporter,  Dwayne’s 
coach  and  principal  only  made  reference  to 
Dwayne’s  sports  abilities,  skills  and  interests 
because  the  article  was  about  sports.  But  the 
article  is  also  about  schooling  and  the  life  of  a 
Black  student  who  must  be  prepared  for  a 
future  in  a society  in  which  structural  barriers 
such  as  racism,  classism  and  discrimination 
exist  and  will  likely  influence  his  opportunities 
and  chances  to  realize  his  educational  and 
career/ occupational  ambitions. 

In  such  a context,  therefore,  “proper  men- 
toring,” good  work  ethic  in  sport,  excellent 
athletic  abilities  and  skills,  and  success  in  shot 
put  or  basketball  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  “sky  is  the  limit”  for  Dwayne,  the  four 
Toronto  Star  top  academic  winners  or  student- 


athletes  generally.  If  the  sky  is  to  become  the 
limit,  coaches  and  teachers  must  seek  ways  to 
establish  a schooling  environment  that  aca- 
demically motivates  student-athletes  in  the 
same  way  that  sport  does.  Furthermore,  criti- 
cal consideration  should  be  given  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  exclusive  reliance  of  Canadian  stu- 
dent-athletes, with  the  support  of  coaches  and 
media,  to  attain  athletic  scholarship  to  study  at 
US  colleges  and  universities  with  a view 
toward  encouraging  alternative  opportunities 
and  possibilities  such  as  attending  university  in 
Canada  or  winning  academic  scholarships. 
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Black  Students  Talk  About  Racism: 


An  Action  Research  Stud 
in  Two  Catholic  Schools 


Alice  Bhyat 


This  action  research  project  involves  two 
schools,  one  in  a wealthy  part  of  the  city 
S.  Roses ’s)  and  the  other  (Precious  Blood)  in  a 
part  that  is  plagued  by  a poor  reputation  that  it 
cannot  shake. 

This  is  a comparative  study  * examining  the 
lives  of  two  groups  of  Black  high  school  stu- 
dents and  the  impact  of  racism  on  them.  It  also 
asks  the  question,  Does  it  make  a difference  if 
students  are  in  a Catholic  school?  The  barriers 
facing  students  are  examined  and  recommen- 
dations are  made  for  teachers,  parents  and 
school  administrators  to  dismantle  racism  and 
make  school  a place  where  all  students  can 
achieve,  regardless  of  race,  gender  or  class. 

In  the  study,  students  tell  how  they  feel 
about  belonging  to  high  school  and  how  they 
find  their  place  in  school. They  talk  about  their 
experience  of  racism  in  school  and  the  city.  As 
well,  they  express  their  thoughts  on  the 
stereotypes  such  as  “playing  White”  and  the 
Black  athlete.  They  also  discuss  some  of  the 
positive  things  about  being  Black  and  what  that 
means  to  them.  Students  tell  what  it  means  to 
be  in  a Catholic  school.  Students  express  their 
feelings  about  their  teachers  and  schooling. 

THEMES  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

Belonging 

All  adolescents  go  through  a stage  where 
they  ask,  Who  am  I?  Black  students  also 
ask,  Who  am  I racially/ ethnically?  And,  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  Black?  Black  students  devel- 
op an  identity  based  on  what  society  thinks  of 
them.  They  form  ideas  of  self  from  the  mes- 
sages that  society  sends. 


In  the  study,  students  tell 
how  theyjeel  about  belonging 
to  high  school  and  how  they  find 
their  place  in  school. 


All  students  felt  that  they  belonged  to  their 
respective  schools.  However,  students  at  St. 
Rose’s  felt  that  they  were  excluded  in  areas 
such  as  the  yearbook,  the  choice  of  music  at 
the  dances,  and  activities  sponsored  by  Student 
Council.  Students  from  Precious  Blood  were 
much  more  passionate  when  they  talked  about 
belonging.  They  had  a strong  commitment  to 
the  school  and  sense  of  responsibility  to 
younger  students.  Black  students  were  well 
represented  on  Student  Council. 

Racism 

2 Racism  is  embedded  in  the  structures  of 
institutions  and  in  the  culture  of  Canada:  it 
is  part  of  the  language  and  the  way  we  live. 
Over  the  years  the  population  has  changed 
dramatically,  but  institutions  and  the  people 
who  run  these  institutions  have  remained  the 
same. 

Schools  train  students  for  society,  and  stu- 
dents become  aware  of  their  rights  as  citizens 
and  as  Canadians.  The  contradiction  between 
the  promise  and  the  reality  becomes  apparent 
when  students  examine  their  own  lives,  the 
lives  of  their  parents,  and  their  life  chances. 


Do  you  face  racism  in  school? 

You  can  just  tell  the  people,  the  looks.  They  talk 
about  you,  the  bridge / and  the  writing  on  the 
bridge,  the  Nazi  sign  outside  the  library.  They 
removed  it.  It  was  there.  No  fights  but  it  was 
there. 

—Gillian,  St.  Rose’s 

The  teachers  think  that  if  you  come  from  a different 
country  you  can’t  do  nothing.  And  if  you  are  Black 
you  do  not  know  as  much  as  the  White  people  do. 
When  you  do  a test,  the  White  student  gets  the  praise 
even  though  your  marks  are  better.  That  is  really 
frustrating. 

— Jackie,  Precious  Blood 

Yes,  from  some  students — mostly  name-calling. 
Some  teachers  treat  you  unfairly.  If  I hand  in  work, 
and  my  work  is  correct,  and  I show  the  teacher 
and  show  her  other  students’  work;  she  accuses  me  of 
copying. 

— Alex,  St.  Rose’s 

Clearly,  Alex  is  reluctant  to  challenge  the 
teacher  and  probably  fears  that  the  teacher’s 
preconceived  idea  about  him  and  his  work  will 
further  affect  his  mark.  This  could  be  a case  of 
individual  racism  by  the  teacher,  but  it  comes 
out  of  the  deeply  embedded  racist  views  that 
Black  people  are  intellectually  inferior  and  are 
not  capable  of  academic  excellence.  It  also 
reflects  the  view  that  Black  people  cheat  and 
steal.  In  the  above  quote  the  teacher  believed 
that  the  student  stole  someone  else’s  work  and 
presented  it  as  his  own. 
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Obstacles 

3 Racism  does  indeed  exist  in  schools  and  in 
varying  degrees  in  the  two  Catholic  high 
schools  examined.  Students  recognized  the 
barriers  in  school  and  in  the  workplace.  They 
also  understood  White  privilege  and  that  there 
was  no  level  playing  field.  However,  they  felt 
that  they  could  and  would  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles placed  before  them.  Students  at  Precious 
Blood  felt  and  believed  this  more  than  the  stu- 
dents at  St.  Rose’s. 

What  is  the  experience  of  being  in  a Catholic 
school?: 

The  kids  act  the  same  way.  Pregnancies,  sex  before 
marriage,  making  out,  and  no  respect.  And  when  you 
are  pregnant,  they  want  you  out  of  the  school. 

— Gillian,  St.  Rose’s 

No  difference  in  school — no  difference  in  my  life. 
Students  went  because  their  parents  wanted  them  to 
go  there.  (They  were)  wasting  someone  else’s  oppor- 
tunity. 

— Brenda,  St.  Rose’s 

What  is  Catholicity? 

1 can’t  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  has  made  a 
difference  in  my  life.  I can  use  the  chapel  as  a sanc- 
tuary to  pray.  Prayers  are  said  in  the  morning  and  I 
feel  that  1 belong. 

— Yasmine,  Precious  Blood 


When  I get  here  we  start  with  the  prayer.  (It) 
makes  me  think  a bit  spiritual.  It  calms  down  my 
day. 

— Serena,  Precious  Blood 

Here  one  can  see  the  important  role  the 
school  played  in  the  life  of  this  student.  The 
prayer  provided  the  focus  and  set  the  tone  for 
the  day.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  opening 
exercises  in  all  schools.  As  well,  students 
mentioned  times  of  the  year  when  they  felt  a 
great  sense  of  community:  when  they  collect- 
ed money  for  a student  who  needed  a bone 
marrow  transplant;  at  Christmas  when  they 
collected  food  and  adopted  families  for  the 
season.  Mass  was  mentioned  as  an  occasion  for 
coming  together  as  a community  and  was 
mentioned  more  frequently  at  Precious  Blood 
than  at  St.  Rose’s.  Catholicity  made  a differ- 
ence to  the  students  at  Precious  Blood.  They 
talked  about  “how  we  treat  each  other  in  a 
Christian  way,”  “people  getting  along,”  and  a 
“sense  of  belonging.” 

IMPACT  OF  CATHOLICITY 

Racism  exists  in  the  two  schools  I examined. 
However,  the  impact  differed.  Students  at 
St.  Rose’s  were  more  alienated  and  isolated 
than  the  students  at  Precious  Blood.  This  may 
have  been  in  part  because  Black  students  at 
St.  Rose’s  were  such  a small  minority  in  a large 
school,  while  at  Precious  Blood  the  Black  stu- 
dents were  almost  25  percent  of  the  school 


community.  The  students  at  Precious  Blood 
had  stronger  self-esteem  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  could  overcome  any  challenge  life 
threw  at  them.  They  also  had  the  support  of 
their  teachers  and  had  a greater  sense  of  com- 
munity and  sensed  responsibility  for  younger 
students. 

NOTES: 

1 The  study  reported  here  is  the  subject  of  a recent  doctor- 
al dissertation  at  OISE/UT.  Pseudonyms  are  used  for 
schools  and  students. 

2 The  bridge  is  between  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Graffiti  uses  the  “nigger” 
word  a lot  and  extolls  white  power. 
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Dealing  with  September  12th: 

The  Challenge  of 
Anti-lslamophobia 

Jasmin  Zine 


Education 


The  backlash  and  hate  crimes  against  Muslims,  Arabs,  Afghanis,  and  South 
Asians  across  North  America  and  Europe,  and  the  heightened  community 
tensions  due  to  the  current  state  of  war  in  Iraq,  clearly  highlight  the  need 
to  move  beyond  bland  approaches  to  multicultural  education  and  to  criti- 
cally address  the  challenge  of  Islamophobia  from  an  integrative  anti-racist 
framework. 


SETTING  THE  STAGE 

The  tragedy  and  aftermath  of  September  1 1 , 
2001  has  created  deep  consequences  for  the 
local  realities  of  Muslims  in  the  West.  By 
September  12th,  peace-loving  citizens  were 
being  viewed  as  potential  enemies  and  terror- 
ists by  virtue  of  their  race,  ethnicity,  and  reli- 
gious identity.  As  a result,  we  have  witnessed 
the  narratives  of  citizenship,  nationalism,  and 
security  become  inextricably  linked  in  public 
discourse  and  policy-making  in  ways  that  dis- 
proportionately target  Canadian  Arab, 
Afghani,  and  Muslim  communities  as  potential 
threats  to  public  safety. 

Legislation  such  as  Bill  C-36,  the  Anti-ter- 
rorism Act,  has  created  new  tensions  between 
maintaining  public  rights  to  security  and  pre- 
serving civil  liberties.  New  US  border  securi- 
ty measures,  such  as  the  fingerprinting  and 
photographing  of  Muslims  born  outside  of 
Canada,  have  called  certain  Canadian  identities 
into  question.  Now,  as  a Muslim,  if  I attempt 
to  cross  the  US  border,  my  “Canadianness,” 
which  has  previously  allowed  me  uncompro- 
mised passage,  is  no  longer  valued  due  to  my 
Pakistani  descent.  Despite  the  fact  I have  lived 


OJ  the  121  hate  crimes  linked  directly 
to  9/ 1 1,45  incidents  were  perpetrated 
against  Muslims,  20  against  Jews,  and 
38  against  other  groups. 


in  Canada  since  early  childhood,  the  fact  that  I 
was  born  in  Karachi  means  that  I must  be  sub- 
ject to  finger  printing  and  undue  harassment  as 
part  of  an  official  policy  sanctioning  racial  pro- 
filing. 

After  the  attacks  in  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing incidents  of  racism,  xenophobia  and  anti- 
Arab  and  anti-Muslim  sentiments  have  been 
documented  in  the  media  and  by  organizations 
such  as  the  Council  on  American  Islamic 
Relations  in  Canada  (CAIR-CAN)  and  the 
Canadian  Muslim  Civil  Liberties  Association 
(CMCLA)  and  Canadian  Islamic  Congress 
(CIC).  In  addition,  the  Muslim  Educational 
Network,  Training  and  Out  Reach  Service 
(MENTORS)  received  numerous  calls  from 


schools  and  community  agencies  throughout 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area  where  incidents  of 
hate  have  occurred. 

The  type  of  incidents  reported  ranged  from 
verbal  abuse  to  physical  threat,  abuse,  and  the 
destruction  of  property.  According  to  a report 
by  the  Toronto  Police  Services,  there  was  a 66 
percent  increase  in  hate  crimes  in  2001 
(Toronto  Police  Services,  2001).  The  largest 
increase  was  against  Muslims.  Of  the  121  hate 
crimes  linked  directly  to  9/11,  45  incidents 
were  perpetrated  against  Muslims,  20  against 
Jews,  and  38  against  other  groups.  Incidents  in 
Toronto  included  the  stabbing  of  a Muslim 
man  on  the  Danforth,  a 15 -year-old  boy  who 
was  beaten  and  hospitalized,  and  cars  attempt- 
ing to  run  down  Muslim  women  as  they 
crossed  the  street. 

In  local  schools,  parents  and  students 
reported  numerous  incidents  of  racism, 
Islamophobia,  and  harassment.  Many  parents 
spoke  of  the  harassment  they  faced  when  they 
came  to  the  school  yard  to  pick  up  their  chil- 
dren or  that  their  children  were  told  that  they 
should  change  their  “Muslim  sounding  names.” 
My  own  son,  whose  name  is  “Usama,”  was  rou- 
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tinely  referred  to  as  “Bin  Laden”  by  kids  at 
school  and  was  called  a “terrorist”  and  told  that 
his  house  should  be  blown  up.  In  other  inci- 
dents, school  girls  wearing  hijab  (headscarves) 
had  stones  thrown  at  them  as  they  walked  to 
and  from  school. 

In  addition  to  these  individual  acts  of  vio- 
lence, the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  currently  documenting  incidents  of  racial 
profiling  experienced  by  the  Muslim  commu- 
nity and  other  marginalized  groups.  Many 
research  studies  in  Canada  indicate  how  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination  can  compromise  the 
fife  chances  of  individuals  in  targeted  groups 
by  reducing  opportunities  for  employment 
and  securing  adequate  housing  (Ornstein, 
1997).  For  example,  the  Refugee  Housing  Task 
Force  in  Toronto  noted  that  numerous  land- 
lords were  refusing  to  rent  to  Muslims  after 
9/11  (Refugee  Housing  Task  Force,  2001). 
In  addition,  a recent  study  on  homelessness 
among  Muslims  in  West  central  Toronto 
also  revealed  lived  experiences  of  housing  dis- 
crimination based  on  both  race  and  religious 
identity  (Zine,  2002). 

As  a result  of  these  circumstances  and  other 
factors  such  as  globalization,  transnationalism, 
and  the  changing  geo-political  landscape,  new 
challenges  are  posed  for  education  in  a plural 
society.  Within  the  current  political  context  of 
war  and  the  rise  of  military  and  economic 
imperialism,  the  role  of  critical  educators 
committed  to  anti-racism,  equity  and  social 
justice  becomes  increasingly  salient. 

FOUNDATIONS  FOR  ANTI-ISLAMOPHOBIA 
EDUCATION 

Islamophobia  has  a history  that  well  predates  the 
current  context.  Tracing  the  genealogy  of 
Islamophobia  would  take  us  back  to  the  first 
Muslim  community  in  the  7th  century  in  Arabia 
who  were  persecuted  and  exiled  for  their 
beliefs.  Mapping  the  historical  trajectory  of 
Islamophobia,  some  of  the  more  salient  exam- 
ples would  take  us  through  the  Crusades,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  16th  century  Spain, 
and  European  colonization  of  the  Muslim 
World.  These  history  lessons  show  us  that 
Islamophobia  has  been  constructed  as  an  ideo- 
logical tool  to  legitimate  campaigns  of  political, 
social,  economic,  and  military  domination. 

As  a system  of  oppression,  Islamophobia  can 
be  defined  as:  a Jear  or  hatred  of  Islam  and  its 


adherents  that  translates  into  individual,  ideological 
and  systemic  forms  oj  oppression  and  discrimination 
(Zine,  2002).  In  developing  the  foundations  of 
anti-Islamophobia  education,  I offer  the  frame- 
work on  the  following  page. 

INTERVENTIONS  AND  STRATEGIES  FOR 
COMBATING  ISLAMOPHOBIA 

Currently  there  are  a lack  of  resources  to  help 
promote  an  understanding  of  Islamophobia 
that  demystifies  stereotypes  and  provides  chil- 
dren and  youth  with  a more  critical  awareness 
of  cultural  beliefs,  practices  and  traditions  of 
Muslims.  To  date,  public  schools  do  not  have 
any  specific  anti-Islamophobia  initiatives  in 
place. 

Multi-cultural  festivals  featuring  “saris  and 
samosas”  do  not  build  critical  knowledge  of 
racialized  power  and  privilege  in  society, 
which  is  a necessary  base  for  understanding 
and  combating  any  form  of  oppression.  Liberal 
multicultural  approaches  to  diversity  can 
therefore  mask  inequality  under  the  guise  of 
superficial  cultural  pluralism.  More  critical 
approaches  to  inclusive  schooling  instead 
advocate  for  a “multicentric”  approach  where 
marginalized  knowledges,  histories,  and  expe- 
riences are  not  simply  an  “add-on”  to  an  other- 
wise Eurocentric  curriculum,  but  rather  are 
part  of  a plural  centre  where  multiple  ways  of 
knowing  and  making  sense  of  the  world  are  the 
basis  for  teaching  and  learning  (Dei  et  al., 
2002). 

Some  new  initiatives  for  anti-Islamophobia 
education  however  are  now  underway.  These 
initiatives  have  largely  been  spearheaded  by  the 
Muslim  Educational  Network,  Training  and 
Out  Reach  Service  (MENTORS).  As  a com- 
munity-based charitable  organization  of  edu- 
cators, youth  and  parents,  MENTORS  is  cur- 
rently developing  anti-Islamophobia  resource 
kits  for  schools  as  a response  to  the  backlash 
against  the  Muslim  community. 

After  9/11,  MENTORS  initiated  various 
events  such  as  a panel  for  teachers  and  princi- 
pals at  the  Toronto  District  School  Board  and 
York  Region  District  School  Board  on  dealing 
with  Islamophobia,  and  two  community 
forums  for  parents  to  discuss  the  concerns  and 
incidents  of  racism  they  and  their  children 
experienced  both  inside  and  outside  of 
schools.  MENTORS  was  also  a partner  in  the 
Toronto  Response  for  Youth  Program  (TRY) 


Tracing  the  genealogy  of 
Islamophobia  would  take  us  back 
to  the  first  Muslim  community 
in  the  7th  century  in  Arabia  who 
were  persecuted  and  exiled  for 
their  beliefs. 


sponsored  by  the  City  of  Toronto.  This  innova- 
tive project  provided  a train-the-trainers  pro- 
gram for  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  youth  who 
received  training  in  anti-racism  and  anti- 
Islamophobia  and  then  developed  their  own 
youth-friendly  workshops  which  they  present- 
ed to  other  youth  in  schools  and  community 
centres. 

The  aim  of  “Toward  Understanding:  Moving 
Beyond  Racism  and  Islamophobia,”  funded  by 
the  Ministry  of  Canadian  Heritage,  with  sup- 
port from  the  Canadian  Race  Relations 
Foundation,  is  to  counter  Islamophobia  and 
related  forms  of  oppression  such  as  racism  and 
xenophobia  through  public  education  by 
developing  resource  kits  that  include  multi- 
media  resources  such  as  posters  and  videos  as 
well  as  lesson  plans  for  interactive  activities 
that  help  students  understand  and  challenge 
racism  and  Islamophobia.  The  lessons  also 
incorporate  activities  to  help  students  compre- 
hend the  broader  mechanisms  of  oppression 
as  interlocking  systems  based  on  racism, 
classism,  sexism,  homophobia,  ableism,  and 
faithism. 

Using  a popular  education  approach,  MEN- 
TORS workshops  provide  age  appropriate  and 
youth  friendly  materials,  activities  and  strate- 
gies that  engage  learning  about  Islamophobia 
and  racism  in  creative  and  interactive  ways, 
such  as  through  role-play  and  simulation  activ- 
ities. For  example,  one  simulation  activity 
examines  little  known  aspects  of  Islamic  his- 
tory such  the  arrival  of  the  West  African 
Mandingos  in  North  America  prior  to 
Columbus  or  the  political  roles  of  Muslim 
women  leaders.  Students  work  in  groups  to 
role-play  these  historical  scenarios.  Other 
activities  also  promote  alternative  examples  of 
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1 Reclaiming  the  stage:  This  refers  to  under- 
standing and  presenting  Islam  from  a platform 
of  peace  and  social  justice  and  not  through  the 
spectre  of  terrorists  and  suicide  bombers.  This 
latter  understanding  casts  all  Muslims  as  "funda- 
mentalists" despite  the  many  orientations  to  the 
faith  that  exist.  "Reclaiming  the  stage"  means 
adopting  a pedagogical  approach  that  shifts  the 
popular  media  discourse  away  from  the  negative, 
essentialized  referents  toward  a discourse  of 
peace  and  social  justice  that  is  an  essential,  yet 
largely  ignored  aspect  of  the  Islamic  tradition.  As 
distortions  of  Islam  abound,  a critical  counter- 
narrative  is  required  to  re-frame  and  present  a 
more  balanced  perspective. 

Understanding  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
the  Islamic  tradition:  Islam  is  not  a mono- 
lithic tradition,  as  there  are  various  individual 
and  sectarian  orientations  to  the  faith.  This 
diversity  represents  a spectrum  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes  that  form  the  broad  framework  of 
Islamic  epistemology.  Recognizing  this  diversity 
is  important  in  shattering  limited  and  stereotypi- 
cal representations  of  Islam.  However,  taking  into 
account  this  diversity,  there  is  still  a broad  com- 
mon tradition  and  heritage  shared  by  Muslims 
around  the  world  that  forms  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping trans-national  solidarities  and  alliances. 

3 Claiming  a space  for  religious/spiritual 
worldviews  as  part  of  public  discourse  on 
education:  While  public  schools  may  be  secular  in 
orientation,  many  students  are  not.  Religion  and 
spirituality  are  key  components  of  the  way  many 
people  see  the  world  and  their  place  within  it. 
Understanding  how  religion  shapes  the  identities 
and  worldviews  of  people  is  an  important  aspect  of 
human  social  and  cultural  development.  If  pluralism 
is  to  include  and  honour  religious  pluralism,  then 
schools  should  reflect  this  form  of  social  diversity  as 
a common  ground  for  building  a broad  social  and 
cultural  literacy  among  students. 

Understanding  the  politics  of  marginalized 
religious  identities:  The  Eurocentric  focus  of 
Canadian  education  is  an  alienating  experience 
for  many  Muslim  students  as  well  as  students 
from  other  marginalized  communities  whose  cul- 
tural and  religious  practices  often  run  counter  to 
the  conventional  standards  of  the  dominant  cul- 
ture. In  many  cases  this  leads  to  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "split-personality  syndrome" 
faced  by  Muslim  youth  who  develop  a double 
identity  in  order  to  contend  with  the  competing 
cultural  demands  of  home  and  school.  Within  the 
politics  of  schooling,  the  organization  of  Muslim 
students  around  issues  of  representation  and 


religious  accommodation  has  enabled  them  to 
effect  change  and  transformation  within  the  sta- 
tus quo  culture  of  schools  in  ways  which  serve  to 
preserve  their  identities  and  lifestyles.  Student 
organizations,  for  example,  have  been  used  as  a 
corporate  means  to  resist  the  marginality  and 
subordination  faced  by  Muslim  students  in  a sec- 
ular, Eurocentred  school  system.  Through  these 
organizations,  Muslim  students  have  advocated 
for  the  recognition  and  accommodation  of  reli- 
gious observances  in  schools  (Zine,  2000). 
Understanding  and  supporting  the  politics  and 
dynamics  of  religious  identities  within  secular 
public  schools  is  an  important,  yet  often 
neglected,  aspect  of  equity  in  education. 

5 Challenging  institutionalized  Islamophobia: 

Addressing  the  systemic  operations  and  mech- 
anisms through  which  Islamophobia  is  sustained 
is  a critical  aspect  of  unraveling  the  systems  of 
power  in  society  which  sustain  social  inequality. 
Issues  such  as  racial  profiling,  for  example,  that 
target  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  eth- 
nicity, faith  or  other  aspects  of  social  difference 
are  major  systemic  barriers  that  criminalize  and 
pathologize  entire  communities.  In  schools,  the 
practice  of  "colour-coded  streaming,"  whereby  a 
disproportionate  number  of  racially  and  ethnically 
marginalized  youth  are  channeled  into  lower 
non-academic  level  streams  is  another  example 
of  institutionalized  racism.  Negative  perceptions 
held  by  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  toward 
racialized  students  have  often  led  to  assumptions 
of  failure  or  limited  chances  for  success  based  on 
false  stereotypes  such  as  the  notion  that  "Islam 
doesn't  value  education  for  girls,"  or  "Black  stu- 
dents won't  succeed."  These  negative  attitudes 
are  relayed  to  students  through  the  "hidden  cur- 
riculum" of  schooling  and  lead  to  lower  expecta- 
tions placed  upon  youth  from  specific  communi- 
ties (Dei  et  aL,  1997,  & Zine,  2001). 

6 Deconstructing  the  politics  of  representa- 
tion: Demystifying  stereotypes:  Since  9/11, 
renewed  "Orientalist"  constructions  of  difference 
have  permeated  the  representation  of  Muslims  in 
media  and  popular  culture.  Images  of  fanatical 
terrorists  and  burqa-clad  women  are  seen 
as  the  primary  markers  of  the  Muslim  world. 
Deconstructing  and  de-mystifying  these  stereo- 
types is  critical  in  helping  students  to  develop  a 
critical  literacy  of  the  politics  of  media  and 
image  making.  Critically  examining  the  destruc- 
tive impact  of  how  these  images  create  the  social 
and  ideological  divide  between  "us"  and  "them" 
is  important  in  unraveling  the  ways  that  power 
operates  through  the  politics  of  representation. 


Muslim  women  as  social  and  political  activists 
rather  than  the  stereotyped  images  of 
oppressed  victims.  Some  of  the  video 
resources  provided  in  the  kits  use  humour  and 
satire  to  address  the  dominant  stereotypes  of 
Muslims  as  terrorists  and  fanatics,  and  another 
provides  a documentary  style  look  at  Muslims 
who  played  a role  as  fire  fighters  and  police 
officers  during  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center,  as  well  as  focusing  on  some  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Muslim  victims  who  died  during  these 
attacks. 

Currently  there  is  a heightened  public  inter- 
est in  learning  about  Islam.  The  MENTORS 
project  helps  fill  this  gap  by  providing  informa- 
tion and  resources  to  conduct  anti- 
Islamophobia  education  and  therefore  engage 
an  important  entry  point  for  building  positive 
inter-cultural  relations  and  shattering  the 
myths  and  legacies  of  oppression. 
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The  Brick  Assignment: 

Connecting  to  Social  Justice 
Through  Creativity 


In  addressing  our  students’  needs  we  have  used  a variety  of  teaching 
strategies  including:  role  modelling,  involving  our  students  in  experiential 
learning,  reframing  social  justice  in  terms  of  education  for  peace,  and,  most 
central  to  this  article,  engaging  the  imagination. 


Anti-Racism  Education 


We  are  fortunate  to  be  teaching  as  part  of 
a team  in  what  until  this  year  has 
been  called  the  Alternate  3 Program — School, 
Community  and  Global  Connections  (Alt.  3) . 
Since  its  inception  as  a special  cohort  program 
within  the  secondary  preservice  program  at 
OISE/UT,  it  has  attracted  students  that  are 
politically  aware  and  committed  to  social  jus- 
tice. Our  challenges  in  teaching  this  group 
about  social  justice  issues  are  therefore  differ- 
ent than  those  we  encounter  when  teaching  in 
other  parts  of  the  preservice  program. 

While  we  do  not  have  to  spend  our  time 
convincing  our  students  of  the  importance  of  a 
social  justice  perspective,  we  do  have  to  chal- 
lenge their  thinking  in  other  ways.  Some  come 
to  the  program  with  a fixed,  almost  dogmatic, 
view  of  the  world.  Others  come  with  a strong 
background  in  social  activism.  Still  others  have 
a keen  analysis  of  some  aspect  of  injustice,  such 
as  racism,  but  have  not  thought  in  depth  about 
other  forms  of  what  we  call  structural  vio- 
lence. 

CREATING  A CREATIVE  SPACE 

Maxine  Greene  has  said  that  “[ajny  encounter 
with  actual  human  beings  who  are  trying  to 
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We  are  not  arguing  against  the 
value  oj  research  and  logic  but  we  feel 
that  imagination  and  creativity 
deserve  more  attention,  especially  in 
addressing  social  justice 


learn  how  to  learn  requires  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers — and  on  the  part  of  those 
they  teach”  (Greene,  1995,  p.  14).  Further,  as 
David  Smith  and  Terrance  Carson  (1998)  have 
noted,  encouraging  creativity  encourages 
divergent  thinking  and  thus  helps  students  to 
imagine  futures  that  are  free  of  social  injustice. 
We  believe  that  imagining  such  a future  is  the 
first  step  in  creating  it.  Finally,  as  Tom  Barone 
has  said  of  the  role  of  arts  in  research,  they  are 
meant  not  to  “master”  an  area  but  to  uncover 
and  express  “alternate  . . . interpretations  of 
the  phenomena  under  scrutiny”  (Barone, 
2001,  p.  24).  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  are 
committed  to  encouraging  creativity. 

Call  41  6 923-6641,  ext.  2077  to  or 


ORIGINS  OF  THE  IDEA 

The  original  idea  for  the  bricks  came  to  me  from  a stu- 
dent, Jill  Koyama,  who  in  response  to  an  assignment 
asking  students  to  use  some  form  of  creative  expression 
to  represent  their  understanding  of  education  for  diver- 
sity, decorated  a series  of  boxes  with  images  evocative 
of  different  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  social  justice.  Her 
creation  was  accompanied  by  an  artist's  statement  that 
spoke  to  her  deep  desire  for  immediate  and  lasting 
change.  She  also  said  that  her  practical  side  realized  that 
total  change  could  not  happen  overnight.  Instead,  the 
system  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  small  increments.  This 
reminded  her  of  a child's  building  blocks.  Her  boxes  rep- 
resented a set  of  building  blocks,  each  of  which  con- 
tained within  it  the  seeds  of  social  change.  I was  so 
taken  with  her  idea  that  I asked  her  if  I could  use  it  in 
subsequent  classes,  and  so  the  bricks  were  born. 

In  creating  the  bricks  I ask  my  students  to  reflect  on 
class  readings  and  discussion  and  to  fashion  their  own 
metaphoric  brick  that  would  represent  their  contribution 
to  creating  a new  and  culturally  inclusive  school  system. 
Along  with  their  artistic  creation,  students  are  asked  to 
write  a short  (2-3  paragraph)  artist's  statement  that 
helps  to  explain  what  they  are  trying  to  represent.  They 
present  their  bricks  in  class  and,  if  the  class  wishes,  we 
arrange  for  a public  display  of  the  bricks. 

(abridged  from  Joshee,  2003) 
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Unfortunately  our  current  educational  sys- 
tems tend  to  train  us  to  distrust  and  dismiss 
imagination  and  creativity  in  favour  of  cold 
hard  facts.  Instead  of  drawing  pictures  or  com- 
posing poetry  we  are  shown  how  to  amass 
data,  construct  arguments,  and  write  logically 
sequenced  papers.  We  are  not  arguing  against 
the  value  of  research  and  logic  but  we  feel  that 
imagination  and  creativity  deserve  more  atten- 
tion, especially  in  addressing  social  justice. 
One  of  our  challenges  is  to  convince  our  stu- 
dents of  this  point. 

We  try  to  find  ways  to  infuse  imagination 
into  our  classes  right  from  the  start.  In  the  first 
class  of  the  social  foundations  course,  for 
example,  we  write  and  read  autobiographical 
poems  based  on  a model  developed  and 
described  by  Linda  Christensen  (2001)  and  we 
ask  our  students  to  do  the  same.  We  start  many 
of  our  classes  in  the  social  foundations  course 
with  a song,  story,  or  poem.  We  have  our  stu- 
dents engage  in  dramatic  activities  such  as  role 
plays  and  tableaux.  All  of  this  helps  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  one  of  their  major  assignments, 
which  we  call  “the  brick.” 

THE  BRICK  ASSIGNMENT 

Each  student  is  asked  to  create  a metaphoric 
brick  that  represents  her  or  his  contribution  to 
creating  a better  and  more  inclusive  approach 
to  education.  The  brick  can  be  a piece  of  visu- 
al, literary,  or  performance-based  art  (or  some 
combination  of  the  three)  and  is  accompanied 
by  a brief  artist’s  statement  about  the  intention 
of  the  piece.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term,  the  students  are  asked  to  present  their 
bricks  to  the  whole  group  in  classes  that  are 
dedicated  to  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  instruc- 
tors have  also  created  and  presented  bricks  as  a 
way  of  modelling  the  importance  of  engaging 
with  creativity. 

TRANSFORMING  THE  OBSERVER 

Reflecting  on  the  brick  assignment  has  shown 
the  students,  the  teaching  team,  and  others 
that  it  has  served  to  transform  the  individual 
teacher  candidates  and  the  community  of  our 
cohort  as  a whole. 

The  brick  assignment  has  had  a positive 
impact  on  our  teacher  candidates.  In  their 
presentation  of  their  brick  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  in  their  artist’s  statements,  and  in  reflec- 
tions that  we  have  collected  after  the  fact,  we 


By  their  very  nature  the  bricks  have 


become  objects  that  transform  the 


observer.  Every  presentation  has  been 


accompanied  by  awe  on  the  faces 


of  the  audience. 


have  seen  that  they  have  been  changed  by  the 
experience.  Some  of  them  felt  tentative  yet 
optimistic  and  said  things  such  as: 

I knew  immediately  that  I wanted  to  incorpo- 
rate a pyramid,  because  it  is  a powerful  shape for 
me,  but  I wasn’t  sure  that  it  would  work.” 

Others  actually  felt  overwhelmed  by  the 
assignment  and  only  had  everything  come 
together  the  weekend  before  it  was  due. 

Instead  of  talking  and  writing  about  what 
education  is  (or,  too  often,  was)  they  were 
imagining  a future.  One  student  reflected  that 
he: 

‘Jound  it  effective  in  allowing  us  as  students  to 
think  about  our  value  system,  our  view  of  social 
justice,  in  a manner  which  allowed  us  to  really 
explore  what  we  believe  and  why.  Rather  than 
identifying  what  we  feel  is  wrong  in  the  world,  the 
brick  assignment  encouraged  us  to  think  about  our 
social  justice  values  and  why  we  want  to  make  the 
world  a better  place.” 

Many  presented  emotions  with  shoes,  bot- 
tles, and  kites.  And  everywhere  the  honouring 
of  learners.  The  students  often  even  surprise 
themselves  with  their  candour.  They  have 


talked  about  how  they  now  saw  teaching  in  a 
different  light  because  of  the  analogies  that 
formed  the  basis  of  their  ideas — webs,  plants, 
songs,  alternative  structures,  photo  albums, 
rainbows  of  colour,  collages,  poems,  and  cans. 
Many  have  indicated  a desire  to  keep  their 
brick  close  as  they  establish  their  own  teaching 
presence  and  some  have  even  talked  of  using 
similar  ideas  with  their  own  students: 

"I  loved  working  on  my  own  brick  and  learned 
from  the  bricks  of  my  classmates.  1 hope  to  incor- 
porate a similar  activity  in  my  own  classroom  as  a 
window  into  the  lives  of  my  students.” 

Some  have  indicated  they  have  seen  past  the 
assignment  to  its  significance  in  terms  of  their 
own  teaching. 

This  sentiment  came  through  in  an  enthusi- 
astic e-mail  to  one  of  the  authors  from  one  of 
our  current  students: 

“The  moments  of  connection,  or  when  I feel  like 
I have  managed  to  create  a space  where  something 
worthwhile,  something  real  and  good  happened, 
are  AMAZING.  I know  you  know  all  about  these 
moments!  You  create  the  space  for  many  of  them 
yourself . . . I’ve  been  there- — with  the  bricks!” 

By  their  very  nature  the  bricks  have  become 
objects  that  transform  the  observer.  Every 
presentation  has  been  accompanied  by  awe  on 
the  faces  of  the  audience  as  more  than  SO  stu- 
dents and  their  instructors  come  up  with  orig- 
inal ways  to  make  real  the  concept  of  inclusive 
schooling.  Every  new  artistic  creation  further 
shapes  and  re-shapes  in  the  mind  of  the  viewer 
a quick-moving  evolution  of  what  teaching 
means  and  what  inclusion  can — and  will — 
mean.  Classmates  have  seen  their  colleagues  in 
a new  light  and  instructors  get  a completely 
fresh  glimpse  into  the  students  they  thought 
they  knew  well. 

After  the  classes,  the  objects  are  typically 
moved  up  to  a lobby  area  and  passers-by  are 
asked  to  write  their  reflections  in  a book.  One 
commented  that  she: 

"thoroughly  appreciated  the  diversity  represent- 
ed in  the  students’  work.Very  creative  stiff!” 

Another  spoke  about  a hope  for  the  future 
and  asserted  that: 
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“It  is  cause  for  enthusiasm  to  encounter  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  students’  works. . . itforesh'ad- 
dvffh  generation  ofYeachers  equipped  with  sensi- 
tivities and  sensibilities  largely  absent  in  my  own 
preservice  experience!” 

The  brick  assignment  has  also  changed  our 
“School,  Community  & Global  Connections” 
community.  There  is  a bonding  that  happens 
during  those  two  presentation  mornings  that  is 
hard  to  describe  as  people  open  their  hearts 
and  show  us  all  a different  part  of  what  it 
means  to  be  together  as  a class. 

A past  participant  wrote: 

“Although  it  was  a ‘brick’  assignment  it  reqlly 
asked  us  to  think  ‘outside  the  box.’  I like  to  do  [art  : 
type  assignments  and  it  really  allowed  for  me  to  be 
as  creative  as  possible.  Because  it  was  a multi- 
level, multimedia  presentation  the  impact  was  that 
' much  more.” 

The  teaching  team  has  reflected  that  on  the 
one  hand  we  would  like  to  do  the  assignment 
earlier  in  the  year  because  of  the  positive  effect 
that  it  has  on  the  group,  but  also  thought  it 
would  not  be  as  powerful  if  done  before  the 
group  has  built  up  a sense  of  trust.  In  addition, 
the  sharing  of  the  bricks  has  created  within  our 
group  an  emergent  and  collective  notion  of 
inclusive  schooling- — a vision  that  is  greater 
and  more  intricate  than  one  student,  one 
instructor  or  one  scholarly  article  could  enun- 
ciate. Finally,  the  brick  assignment  has  brought 
to  the  forefront  a validation  of  what  it  means 
to  be  creative,  the  variety  of  forms  and  visions 
that  can  be  encompassed  by  the  reality  that  is 


“creativity,”  and  the  all-important  fact  that 
everyone  can  be  creative. 

CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS 

We  believe  that  engaging  imaginatively  with 
both  the  ideas  that  we  have  discussed  in  class 
and  the  ideas  that  the  students  have  been 
working  with  for  sometime  before  they  begin 
the  preservice  program  helps  them  to  pose 
new  questions.  It  gives  them  (and  us)  a new 
purchase  on  old  ideas.  It  allows  all  of  us,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  engage  emotional- 
ly with  ideas  and  concepts  that  we  have  largely 
been  addressing  intellectually  up  to  that  point 
in  our  course  work.  Finally,  it  helps  in  our  on- 
going process  of  building  community  with  our 
students. 

As  we  reflect  together  on  this  process,  we 
continue  to  rethink  what  it  means  and  how  we 
will  use  it  in  the  future.  We  are  wary  of  this 
being  seen  as  simply  “an  arts  and  crafts”  proj- 
ect. We  are  tested  when  we  are  asked  to 
explain  an  essentially  creative  process  in  intel- 
lectual terms,  yet  we  realize  the  importance  of 
doing  so.  What  we  have  presented  here  is  based 
on  our  theorizing  about  a process  that  has 
evolved  over  several  years.  We  have  yet  to 
engage  in  systematic  research  on  the  bricks  or 
our  use  of  creativity  but  this  article  has  made 
us  think  more  deliberately  about  doing  such 
research. 

This  is  a poem  sent  to  Reva  by  one  of  lap- 
past  students  with  a note  saying,  “This  made 
me  think  of  bricks”:  , . . . .... 

INCANTATION 

Let  waves  of  warm  words 

Surge  with  our  thoughts; 

Let  images  like  birds 
Alight  in  our  hearts; 

Let  rhythm’s  enchantment 
Heal  hurt  and  strife; 

May  we  make  of  this  moment 
A poem  in  life. 

— William  Anderson 
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“A  thousand  obligations”: 


Anne  Frank,  Holocaust  Education 
and  Anti-Semitism  in  Changing  Times 


Leslev  Shore  We’ve  been  strongly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we’re  Jews  in  chains,  chained  to  one 

^ spot,  without  any  rights,  but  with  a thousand  obligations  ...  One  day  this  terrrol^WP*®* 

will  be  over. The  time  will  come  when  we’ll  be  people  again  and  not  just  Jews!  ... 

Who  has  inflicted  this  on  us?  Who  has  set  us  apart  from  all  the  rest?  Who  has  put  us 
through  such  suffering?  ...  Who  knows,  maybe  our  religion  will  teach  the  world  and 
all  the  people  in  it  about  goodness,  and  that’s  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  we  have  to 
suffer.  We  can  never  be  just  Dutch,  or  just  English,  or  whatever,  we  will  always  be 
Jews  as  well.  And  we’ll  have  to  keep  on  being  Jews,  but  then,  we’ll  want  to  be. 

— Anne  Frank' 


I wake  to  the  radio  this  Saturday  morning  of 
graying  snow  and  tired  slush,  the  first  of 
February.  The  newscaster,  announcing  the 
imminent  return  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia,  speculates  about  the  possibility  of 
an  act  of  terrorism  sabotaging  this  landing 
because  an  Israeli  astronaut  is  aboard  the 
spaceship.  Just  last  night,  before  going  to  bed, 
an  e-mail  solicited  my  contribution  to  this 
issue  of  Orbit  dedicated  to  anti-racist  education 
because  of  my  interest  in  Holocaust  education. 

I am  no  scholar  of  the  Holocaust.  My  back- 
ground is  in  philosophy  of  literature;  I teach 
courses  in  secondary  English  education  and  the 
Foundations  of  Curriculum.  Last  summer  my 
research  interests  in  adolescent  girls  and  writ- 
ing came  together  in  a course  I taught  at 
OISE/UT  on  “Anne  Frank  in  Life  and  Death.” 
News  of  the  murder  of  the  visibly  Orthodox 
Jew  David  Rosenzweig  ran  flagrant  on  the 
front  pages  ofToronto  newspapers  throughout 
the  weeks  of  our  meetings. 

How  can  Holocaust  education  inform  the 
anti-racist  project?  If  “race”  is  discernible  only 
through  skin  colour  and  “racism”  is  the  oppres- 
sion only  of  people  of  colour,  students  may  not 


Anne’s  honesty  and  commitment 
to  goodness  compel  me  to 
confront  the  silences  of  my 
own  education  and  those  of  the 
educational  arena  in 
which  I work. 


develop  the  critical  thinking  skills  they  will 
need  to  deconstruct  future  incarnations  of 
racism.  Dr.  Carole  Ann  Reed,  Co-Director  of 
the  Program  for  Holocaust  and  Genocide 
Education  at  OISE/UT,  prefers  Robert  Miles’ 
concept  of  “racialization”: 

“What  racialization  refers  to  is  how  different 
groups  have  been  named  as  a race  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  using  different  categories 
which  include  religion,  culture,  language,  the  con- 
cept of  blood,  skin  colour — all  of  what  anthropolo- 


gists call  phenotypical  characteristics  like  skull 
shape,  nose,  hair,  size.  Racialization  offers  a broader 
historical  scope.” 

As  such,  it  opens  the  door  for  building 
critical  bridges  with  Holocaust  and  genocide 
education. 

Thinking  back  to  Anne’s  “thousand  obliga- 
tions,” I ponder  my  own  obligations  as  an  educa- 
tor and  a Jew.  Anne’s  honesty  and  commitment 
to  goodness  compel  me  to  confront  the  silences 
of  my  own  education  and  those  of  the  educa- 
tional arena  in  which  I work.  The  difficulty  I 
encounter  in  writing  this  short  article,  a pro- 
crastination and  indecision  unprecedented  in  my 
own  experience,  alerts  me  to  the  power  of  what 
has  been  left  unspoken,  to  the  internalized  and 
complicated  burden  of  shame  and  guilt  evoked 
by  the  ghost  of  the  Holocaust,  to  the  aporias, 
resistances,  refusals  to  know,  to  the  scope  and 
significance  of  what  has  been  repressed.  But  the 
repressed  always  returns,  Marla  Morris  (2001) 
reminds  us,  as  she  wisely  embraces  the  links 
between  psychoanalysis  and  curriculum. 

Through  the  example  she  sets  of  speaking 
honestly,  Anne  Frank  allows  me  to  speak  my 
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own  provisional,  contextualized,  situated  and 
self-interested  truths:  that  anti-Semitism  (and 
its  close  colleague  anti-Zionism)  are  the  last  of 
the  socially  acceptable  “isms”  in  our  politically 
correct  world;  that  the  current  ubiquitous 
upsurge  of  anti-Semitic  incidents  is  perhaps 
the  by-product  of  an  education  that  has  prima- 
rily acknowledged  the  Holocaust  as  a body 
count,  if  it  has  acknowledged  it  at  all;  that  non- 
Jewish  educators  who  have  the  integrity  to 
teach  about  the  Holocaust  merit  my  greatest 
respect.  It  is  not  simply  a question  of  whether 
or  not  Holocaust  education  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum,  but  rather  of  how  it  should 
be  approached  and  of  who  will  champion  its 
cause. 

“So  the  curriculum  that  we  study  is  the  presence  of 
an  absence.  Present  is  the  curriculum,  the  course  of 
study,  the  current  compliance,  general  education  . . . 
Present  is  the  window.  Absent  is  the  ground  from 
which  these  figures  are  drawn,  negation,  and  aspira- 
tion. Absent  is  the  laugh  that  rises  from  the  belly,  the 
whimper,  the  song.  Suppressed  is  the  body  count, 
Auschwitz.”  ( Grumet,  1988,  p.  xiii) 

Academics  have  exhaustively  explored 
racism,  sexism,  genderism,  ageism,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  various  abilities.  We 
have  written  about  them,  talked  them 
through,  endured  the  deep  silences  of  class- 
rooms where  words  could  not  be  found, 
walked  apart  when  we  met  one  another  in  the 
corridors,  sometimes  pushed  through  those 
silences  to  a place  of  renewed  dialogue,  deliv- 
ered papers,  published  books,  conceived  cur- 
riculum, and  seen  its  effects  in  the  classrooms 
of  Ontario  schools.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  with  sincere  attempts  to  stand  in  one 
another’s  shoes  and  walk  across  the  “rackety 
bridge”  (Phelan,  1993)  from  self  to  Other. 

But  time  has  curiously  taken  us  to  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  where  the  dialogue  once 
inspired  by  identity  politics  has  foreclosed  on 
its  possibilities.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  speak 
openly,  so  easily  can  one’s  words  be  misinter- 
preted. Warnings  about  the  limitations  of  aca- 
demic freedom  come  from  all  directions. 
Silence  seems  the  safest  course.  Simultaneous 
budget  cuts  to  education  slash  and  burn  the 
most  hopeful  of  initiatives;  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  plans  to  let  its  equity 
coordinators  go.  Where  can  the  future  of 


Holocaust  education  be  in  all  of  this?  Where 
can  it  be  if  Jewish  educators,  embarrassed  and 
depressed  by  the  awesome  burden  of  anti- 
Semitic  rhetoric,  silence  themselves,  as  I per- 
ceive they  are  doing  now?  Where  can  it  be  if 
non-Jewish  educators  feel  no  obligation  to 
take  up  this  call?  Silence  kills,  as  Morris  (2001) 
warns.  How  can  we  explain  these  long-held, 
deeply  entrenched  and  recently  intensified 
silences? 

Morris  admits  that  “[tjhere  is  no  way  to 
avoid  the  fear  and  trembling  in  the  face  of 
Auschwitz,”  (Morris,  2001,  p.6)  ...  “a 
Holocaust  curriculum  cannot  avoid  crisis 
because  it  evokes  one  .’’Though  “[t]he  memory 
of  the  Holocaust  lies  at  the  limits  of  under- 
standing, representation,  and  empathy”  (12), 
Morris  urges  a “cautious  empathy,  a limited 
empathy,”  that  keeps  “the  alterity  of  Auschwitz 
intact.”  The  Holocaust  cannot  be  under  stood, 
defined,  circumscribed,  controlled;  it  remains 
unfathomable,  incommensurable.  But  it  is  not 
a question  of  unearthing  the  “truth,”  rather  of 
maintaining  what  Edith  Wyschogrod  (1998) 
calls  the  “promise  of  truthfulness.” 
“Truthfulness,”  as  Morris  explains,  “does  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  because  it 
approaches  an  approximation  of  this  event 
through  many  different  perspectives”  (2001, 
9).  Memory  must  be  recovered  psychological- 
ly in  such  a way  as  to  “allow  individuals  to 
reenter  politically  the  public  sphere”  (Pinar 
qtd.  in  Morris,  9).  “It  is  coping  with  reality  that 
matters,  not  solving  or  fixing  it,”  Richard 
Rorty  explains  (qtd.  in  Morris,  1 1). 

After  September  1 1 , British  novelist  Ian 
McEwan  commented  that  among  the  terror- 
ists’ crimes  was  a failure  of  the  imagination.  “If 
the  hijackers  had  been  able  to  imagine  them- 
selves into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  pas- 
sengers, they  would  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
ceed  Imagining  what  it  is  like  to  be  some- 

one other  than  yourself  is  at  the  core  of  our 
humanity.  It  is  the  essence  of  compassion,  and 
it  is  the  beginning  of  morality.” 

McEwan ’s  quote  appeared  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  on  the  Saturday  before  I left  for  the 
American  Educational  Studies  Association 
conference  in  Miami  in  November,  2001 . The 
keynote  speaker  was  Maxine  Greene;  her 
topic:  Imagination,  the  Arts  and  Social 
Justice — A Postscript.  She  described  her 
struggle  to  believe  that  empathy  is  one  of  the 


achievements  of  an  educated  imagination  and 
that  storytelling  is  the  vehicle  through  which 
we  come  to  “wish  each  other  well.” 

When  I showed  her  McEwan ’s  quote  she 
shook  her  head;  she  could  not  agree  with  it. 
Our  Western  sensibilities  were  incapable  of 
making  an  empathic  connection  with  the  brain 
of  a terrorist;  we  could  not  cross  Peggy 
Phelan’s  “rackety  bridge”  (1993)  to  this  funda- 
mentalist Other.  If  before  September  1 1 we 
were  beginning  to  think  we  could  resolve  con- 
flict by  dialogue,  by  seeing  through  the  Other’s 
eyes,  we  had  to  move  in  another  direction. 
Now  we  had  to  look  into  the  heart  of  our  col- 
lective emptiness  with  people  willing  to  name 
the  destructive  imagination,  the  roots  of  which 
are  in  every  human  being.  In  the  “egalitarian- 
ism of  our  vulnerability”  Maxine  hoped  that, 
following  Heidegger  and  Buber,  we  might 
treat  people  as  if  it  were  our  last  day  together. 

Considering  how  we  might  go  about  doing 
that,  it  is  worth  examining  Morris’  (2001) 
model  of  a “dystopic  curriculum:” 

“. . . that  allows  the  shadow  of  the  object,  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Holocaust,  to  darken  perspectives.  But 
darkening  perspectives  does  not  mean  sliding  into 
nihilism.  A dystopic  curriculum  is  an  ethical  one,  a 
response  to  [Levinas’]  ‘invocation  of  the  other.  A 
dystopic  curriculum  is  a promise  of  remembering 
that  attempts  to  cut  through  lightness  and  inauthen- 
ticity toward  the  dark.”( Morris,  2001 , p.  1 1) 

Nel  Noddings  observes  that  American  cur- 
riculum veers  away  from  treating  anything  that 
“smacks  of  suffering  or  grief.”  As  she  sees  it 
“[ejducation  has  at  least  in  modern  times  been 
guided  by  optimism  and  notions  of  progress 
. . . Perhaps  we  should  now  consider  an  educa- 
tion guided  by  a tragic  sense  of  life”  (qtd.  In 
Morris,  11).  Maxine  Greene  (2001)  would 
judge  this  reluctance  to  examine  our  darker 
side  part  of  Dewey’s  legacy  and  the  shortcom- 
ing of  his  vision. 

“It  may  be  comforting, ’’wrote  Tim  Cole  in  1991, 
“to  think  that  by  encouraging  school  children  to  read 
The  Diary  Of  Anne  Frank  and  learn  about  the 
‘Holocaust,’  we  can  put  an  end  to  intolerance  and 
discrimination.  Yet  if  we  ask  ourselves  ‘had  Anne 
Frank  — an  ordinary  young.  Jewish  girl-— lived  next 
door,  could  she  have  counted  on  us  for  help  during 
the  Nazi  occupation?’  and  simply  answer  ‘yes’,  we 
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betray  a lack  of  humility  which  confrontation  with 
the  Holocaust  demands.  When  faced  with  what 
‘ordinary’  men  and  women  did  to  other  ‘ordinary’ 
men  and  women  because  of  their  Jewishness,  what 
other  response  is  there  but  ‘I  just  don’t  know! It  is  too 
easy  to  say  yes’  and  thereby  set  up  self-righteous 
categories  of ‘us’  and  ‘them?  meaning  ‘we’  would  have 
helped,  but  ‘they,’  the  ‘racists,’  the  ‘intolerant,’  the 
‘prejudiced,’  the  ‘nationalists,’  would  not  have  done 
so.”(p.43) 

It  is  precisely  because  there  are  no  easy 
answers  that  learning  about  the  Holocaust 
offers  such  a rich  case  study  for  educators;  it 
provides  a point  of  entry  for  attempting  to 
understand  how  human  beings  can  come  to 
hate  one  another  so  passionately  and  thus  sheds 
light  on  how  to  approach  other  genocides. 
Popular  culture’s  current  fascination  with  the 
Holocaust  in  novels  and  films  may  reflect  the 
urgently  human  need  to  grapple  with  man’s 
enormous  inhumanity  to  man  as  war  and 
widespread  genocide  rage  unabated  around  us. 
Viktor  Frankl,  psychoanalyst  and  survivor  of 
Auschwitz  concluded  from  his  wartime  expe- 
riences “that  there  are  two  races  of  men  in  the 
world,  but  only  these  two — the  ‘race’  of  the 
decent  man  and  the  ‘race’  of  the  indecent  man. 
Both  are  found  everywhere.”  (Frankl,  qtd.  in 
Cartock  and  Spencer,  234)  The  genius  of 
recent  films  like  The  Pianist  and  The  Grey  Zone 
lies  in  the  finely  nuanced  portraits  they  offer  of 
good  and  evil. 

Sandra  Stotsky  ( 1 999)  points  out  that  there 
is  no  facile  agreement  among  Holocaust  schol- 
ars about  the  role  played  by  anti-Semitism  in 
causing  the  Holocaust;  no  definitive  research 
proves  that  teaching  about  the  Holocaust  in 
any  way  mitigates  against  an  endemic,  cultur- 
ally sanctioned,  historically  entrenched  hatred 
of  Jews.  Stotsky ’s  summary  of  the  debate 
alludes  to  the  curious  avoidance  even  of  the 
term  anti-Semitism  by  “‘camouflaging’  it 
under  such  euphemisms  as  bigotry,  prejudice, 
scapegoating  . . . racism  and  violence’  (207).  She 
points  out  that  “all  these  terms  are  inadequate 
substitutes  for  anti-Semitism”  (207). 

Who,  then,  is  willing  to  talk  about  it?  Carole 
Ann  Reed,  former  Director  of  the  Holocaust 
Centre  of  Toronto,  has  been  a highly  public 
advocate  for  Holocaust  and  genocide  educa- 
tion for  the  last  20  years.  She  is  not  Jewish. 
Nor  are  a number  of  my  colleagues  at 


OISE/UT  who  include  the  Holocaust  in  their 
course  curricula;  nor  are  Linda,  Hank  and 
Valentina,  my  OISE/UT  student  teachers, 
who  have  troubled  the  long  history  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  their  practicum  classrooms. 
Virtue,  Aristotle  taught,  can  be  learned. 

Invoking  Anne  Frank  as  a role  model  for  the 
virtue  of  honesty,  I urge  teachers  to  begin  a 
conversation  about  what  it  means  to  hate  Jews 
simply  for  being  Jews,  about  how  that  hatred 
has  been  passed  down  (though  perhaps  never 
articulated  as  such)  through  hundreds  of  gen- 
erations since  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
about  the  various  ways  in  which  the  repressed 
returns,  about  the  human  need  to  feel  superi- 
or to  someone  else  and  how  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  cloak  that  need  in  many  garments. 

“1  don’t  believe  the  war  is  simply  the  work  of 
politicians  and  capitalists.  Oh  no,  the  common  man 
is  every  bit  as  guilty;  otherwise,  people  and  nations 
would  have  rebelled  long  ago!  There’s  a destructive 
urge  in  people,  the  urge  to  rage,  murder  and  kill.  And 
until  all  of  humanity,  without  exception,  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis,  wars  will  continue  to  be  waged,  and 
everything  that  has  been  car  fully  built  up,  cultivat- 
ed and  grown  will  be  cut  down  and  destroyed,  only  to 
start  all  over  again!  ”(1991,  280-281). 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  has  been  read  by  25 
million  readers  in  55  different  languages.  Not 
a psychologist,  14  years  old,  female,  Jewish, 
Anne  brings  out  the  best  in  us,  not  because  she 
believed  in  goodness  as  naive  faith,  but  because 
she  claimed  goodness  as  a way  of  maintaining 
control  in  extreme  circumstances.  Anne 
embraced  goodness  while  completely  under- 
standing that  we  had  not  yet  opened  the  con- 
versation about  the  potential  for  evil  residing 
within  each  one  of  us.  Sixty  years  after  her 
death,  that  conversation  remains  largely 
unspoken. 

The  entrance  to  Yad  Vashem,  the  Israeli 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  just  outside 
Jerusalem,  is  by  way  of  a long,  tree-lined 
boulevard,  the  Avenue  of  the  Righteous.  Each 
tree  memorializes  a non-Jew  who  risked 
his/her  own  life  in  order  to  try  to  save  a Jewish 
life  during  the  Holocaust.  Popular  culture  has 
depicted  the  heroic  deeds  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  Oskar  Schindler  but,  in  fact,  the  avenue 
itself  can  no  longer  contain  all  the  trees  that 
need  to  be  planted.  I imagine  a forest  of  trees 


planted  there  in  honour  of  the  Righteous 
Teachers  who  will  follow  the  lead  of  Carole 
Ann  Reed,  of  my  colleagues  at  OISE/UT,  of 
Linda,  Hank  and  Valentina,  in  sharing  Anne 
Frank’s  “thousand  obligations.” 
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In  the  second  and  final  report  of  The  Schools  We  Need:  A 
New  Blueprint  for  Ontario,  authors  Ken  Leithwood, 

Michael  Fullan,  and  Nancy  Watson  make  17  recommendations  for  the  government,  stressing 
the  need  for  immediate  action.  “We  need  a coordinated  approach  using  educational  research, 
not  ideology,  to  build  policies  and  practices,”  said  Michael  Fullan.  “Research  already  reveals  so 
much  about  what  works  and  what  doesn’t  in  public  schools.  The  challenge  is  to  put  all  that 
knowledge  to  work  in  one  policy  package.” 

The  researchers  from  OISE/UT  based  the  report  on  an  analysis  of  public  opinion  polls,  student 
achievement  data,  educational  policy  research  and  their  own  experience  in  school  systems 
internationally  and  in  Canada.  A first  report,  which  received  a strong  response  from  the  public, 
concluded  the  future  for  public  schools  in  Ontario  is  in  jeopardy  — student  achievement  has 
stalled,  teachers  and  principals  are  demoralized,  and  the  funding  formula  is  not  working. 

The  action  plan  argues  that  good  education  policy  must  meet  five  crucial  conditions.  It  must 
articulate  a compelling  vision,  resolve  governance  issues,  be 
informed  by  evidence  of  effectiveness,  support  teachers  and 
provide  adequate  and  flexible  funding.  The  researchers  urge  the 
provincial  government  to  demonstrate  its  support  for  a strong 
public  education  system  by  ensuring  that  these  conditions  are 
met. 

Both  reports  were  funded  by  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  with  additional  support  from  the  Walter  and 
Duncan  Gordon  Foundation. 

First  ten  copies  of  the  Schools  We  Need  are  absolutely 
free  — email  ggrisdale@oise.utoronto.ca  or  go  online 
http : / / schoolsweneed . oise . utoronto.  ca 
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Suggestions  for 


The  articles  in  this  issue  focus  on  anti-racism  education  and  inclusive 
schooling,  and  can  be  used  as  shared  resources  for  stimulating  discussion 
among  interested  staff  members  at  divisional  meetings,  or  during  professional 
development  sessions. 


I . Critical  Selft-Refrlexive 
Practice 

CURRICULUM,  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

• How  does  my  teaching  address  the  issues  of  race,  class,  gender, 
ethnicity,  religion  and  spirituality  as  embodied  in  my  students, 
the  school  and  society? 

• Am  I responding  to  the  physical,  cultural,  spiritual,  emotional, 
social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  learner? 

• Am  I providing  a clear  context  and  history  for  the  materials 
that  I introduce? 

• What  is  the  role  of  first  languages  and  literacy  in  my  work? 

PERSONAL  REFLECTION 

• What  brings  me  to  this  work? 

• What  brings  me  to  a particular  conversation? 

• What  brings  me  to  a particular  practice? 

• What  am  I trying  to  accomplish  as  a teacher/learner? 

• How  do  I see  myself  in  relation  to  my  students? 

• How  do  I see  myself  in  relation  to  others? 


2,  Recognition  and  Respect 
for  Difference 


• Move  beyond  the  idea  of  “special”  days 

• Allow  students  to  maintain  religious  attire  during  physical  education 

• Provide  halal,  kosher  and  vegetarian  selections  in  cafeterias 

• Provide  designated  prayer  and  meditation  rooms  for  students 
and  staff 

• Accommodate  students  with  disabilities 

• Provide  alternatives  to  music  education  or  holiday  celebrations 
that  may  be  culturally  or  religiously  based 
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Implementing  an 
mcluAive  Approach  to  Teaching 

• Be  reflective  about  your  positionality  in  the  classroom 

• Recognize  multiple  ways  of  knowing 

• Model  appropriate  behaviour 

• Learn  what  motivates  your  students 

• Learn  about  parents’  views  regarding  teaching,  learning  and  the 
education  of  their  children 

— What  are  the  local  community’s  concerns  about  schooling? 

— How  can  teachers  and  community  group  facilitators 
improve  their  teaching  and  instructional  skills? 

— What  do  parents/guardians  want  school  teachers  to 
know  about  their  community? 

— What  do  parents/guardians  want  teachers  and  facilitators 
to  teach? 

— What  are  parents/guardians’  expectations  of  teachers  and 
learners? 

— How  can  the  school  become  a site  for  advocacy 
(e.g.,  securing  funding  or  staff  for  cultural  programs)? 

— What  should  the  school  community  do  to  ensure  that 
teaching  materials  reflect  multiple  ways  of  knowing? 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 
Integrate  Centres  of  Knowledge 

• Integrate  indigenous  and  spiritual  knowledges,  alternative 
ways  of  knowing,  seeing  and  relating  to  the  social  world, 
the  metaphysical  world  and  the  environment 

• Sources 

— students  — administrators 

— parents  — superintendents 

— guardians  — activists 

— teachers  — trustees 


Effecting  Social  and  Educational  Change:  Equity,  Access 
and  Social  Justice 

• Include  strategies,  practices,  policies  and  programs  that  address 
issues  of  race,  gender,  religious,  and  class  equity 

• Develop  in  students  the  ability  to  bring  their  heritage  into  a 
democratic,  pluralistic  public  sphere 
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